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Letter from China. 


Honexone, June 7, 1886. 

Epirors Paciric: Will you allow me 
to add another line upon the ‘‘Chinese 
question’? I have no desire to enter 
upon a full discussion of it, but rather to 
make a few explanations, and, if possible, 
present a few practical hints. And, first, 
let me say that I have been very muc} 
grieved by the position which some of my 
ministerial brethren have taken upon this 
subject, for it seems that mueh of what 
has been said will not lead to the ad- 
vancement of Christian work among the 
Chinese in America. It was but recently 
that I received a letter from a Christian 
Chinese, who deplored very much the 
position taken by some ministers of the 
gospel. Now, whatever our particular 
opinions may be upon the subject, we 
should certainly be careful not to give of- 
fense to these, our weaker brethren in 
the faith, who are looking to us fur sym- 
pithy and encouragement in this time of 
persecution. Our consciences may justify 
us in the course that we have taken; 
still, would it not have been more in ac- 
cordance with the apostle Paul’s princi- 
ple if we remembered the weakness of 
our Chinese brethren? If your words 
and actions are such aa not to favor the 
presence of the Chinese among you, with 
what words of comfort will you go to the 
Chinese members of your own churches, 
in this, their trial hour ? Will you bland- 
ly tell them that they had better return 
to China at once, since their presence is 
no longer desired? Then how can you 
mike yourselves appear to them as say- 
ing and doing all things for their higher 
spiritual good? There is no doubt in my 
mind but that the Christian Chinaman 
would rather live in the land that has 
taught him the way to the knowledge of 
the true God. True, he resents, to some 
extent, the abusive treatment received, 
yet he lovee the house where he has been 
born again by the Spirit. If he could 
transport his family to the land where he 
labors, he would undoubtedly avail him- 
self of the opportunity; but the restrictions 
abroad and the objections raised at home 
hinder him in carrying out the desires of 
his heart. Much has been said and is 
said about the Chinaman not bringing 
his family to America, as if this were a 
reason for excluding him from the coun- 
try. But why does he not bring them? 
Merely because—in many instances, at 
least, as far as the Chinese Christians are 
conceraed—he is not allowed to do so. 
American legialators legielate against his 
family, and his relatives at home are like- 
wiee unwilling that the son should take 
his wife and children to another country, 


_ where they will be deprived of their ser- 


vices; and very often the wife herself is 
loth to leave the hearthstone of her hus- 
band, for Chinese etiquette and religion 
demand that the daughter-in-law should 
spend her life in serving her husband's 
parents. Give some Christian Chinese 
their freedom, both in America and in 
China, and they will not only bring their 
families to America, but they will also 
cut off the cue and become citizens. 
Again let me say that California’s treat- 
ment of the Chinese, compared with the 
foreign ports here, though somewhat dif- 
ferent in degree, still does not differ in 
quality. Ido not now refer to anything 
but the general treatment received. And 
wherever the Chinese go in large numbers 
the same sort of treatment, in the end, 
will follow. Let all the Chinese who are 
now on the Pacific Coast emigrate to the 
East, and it will not be very long before 
the Eastern people have no longer oppor- 
tunity to make invidious comparison: be- 
tween themselves and the West. Men 
are the- eame the world over, and the 
stronger will always encroach upon the 
weaker. The Chinaman is not the only 
person who has suffered from the cruelties 
of the white man. The Indian and the 
Negro are fellow-safferera with him, with 
this difference, that the latter bears his 
cruelties more meekly. But let it be re- 


» membered by those who kick and cuff, 


curse and swear, at the Chinaman that 
he has feelings as well as other human 
beings, though he may be able to endure 
more suffering than the white race. I[ 
deprecate very much the course which 
has been taken by many Americans upon 
this subject. There is nothing in the 
Constitution of America which forbids 
the people from quietly assembling to- 
gether, and consulting together about the 
welfare and peace of the nation; but 


‘when they meet together, and pass reso- 


lutions in favor of the boycotting system, 
whose aim is not only to deprive Chinese 
of their present liberties, guaranteed by 
law, but also to deprive their own white 
brethren of the right to employ such 
workmen as they choose. Sach assem- 
blages are contrary to the Constitution of 
American liberties. There is a way to 
restrict the Chinese, if he is thought to 
be an unworthy factor in your civiliza- 
tion, without boycotting him and those 
who may employ him. Try the principle 
of the Sandwich Islands, and pass a law 
that no more than twenty-five Chinese 
can be brought by a single ship at one 
time, or enact a statute demanding to be 
fom into your public treasury the sum of 
fty dollars for every new emigrant that 
atrives, as is decreed by the Australian 
government. There is no need of this 
boycotting, which is uochristian and un- 
righteous. Why do you vent your fury 
upon the Chinese? Four years ago you | 


.ing his natural and gi¥en rights. 


Chinese among us. 


decreed that the Chinese who were then 
in America were to be allowed to go and 
to come as they chose, but that no new 
Chinese could come to your shores. This 
rule kas been observed to a great extent, 
and carried out as far as most laws are 
carried out. Perfection has not been 
reached, but where are laws executed to 
the very letter? Ifa Chinaman now and 
then has slipped into the United States, 
the fault is with the officers of the Gov- 
ernment, or perhaps with the Government 
itself, for not providing sufficient protec- 
tion against the violation of the law. It 
is certainly unbecoming in America to 
decry the Chinese, as has been done, 
and unchristian and wrong to treat him 
as a transgressor when he is only enjoy- 
And 
let me say another word about the price 
of labor in California and the opportani- 
ties offered to white men. Much of what 
has been said about white men no: being 
able to secure employment is simply and 
solely talk, and nothing more. The 
white man ought and can compete with 
the Chinaman if he will, but he cannot 
do it if he is unwilling to labor as men do 
in the Kastern States. If he only seeks 
the soft places and the easy positions, 
where a large salary is given, then he is 
not able to do it. I do not say tha’ there 
are no unemployed men in San Francisco, 
bat I do affirm that, if they were to 
throw their blankets on their shou!ders 
and seek employment on the great farms 
throughout the State, they would soon 
find employment. It is the same case 
with the unemployed teachers in and 
around San Francieco. If they were 
willing to go up into the wilds of Klam- 
ath, Humboldt and Siskiyou counties, 
they might find employment. ,God has 
given the white man powers which, if 
they are used aright, will make him 
capable of competing with any other 
race of people. What is needed is the 
earnest and iadustrious spirit that will 
arouse the sleepiug faculties of our young 
men. Persons coming from other nations 
to America have no right to say that the 
Chinese ought to go; for they enjoy the 
privileges aud immunities of American 
freedom and wealth more than the Chi- 
naman does. Some of us owe all that 
we are and shall be to America, and God 
forbid that we should say to whom the 
door ehall be closed, when we oureelves 
owe a debt of gratitude to the United 
States which we cau never repay! Ger- 
man socialists and Irish agitators ought 
to learn to be silent in regard to the Chi- 
nese question; but if they consider that 
they have a right to speak on this mat- 
ter, let them learn, at least, to be hu- 
mane and just, remembering a motto that 
the Chinese have, that ‘fall the world 
are brothers.”’ In conclusion, let me 
only add that whatever course may be 
taken by the great mass of the American 
people, there is one duty that the Amer- 
ican Christian owes to the Chinamen 
who are now in America. He owes them 
the gospel of Jesus Christ; and every- 
thing which, whether from without or 
withia himself, hinders him in laboring to 
win the Chinamen to the truth, is wrong. 
Let us remember the higher duty of 
Christian love that we owe to them. We 
need not be troubled about their ruining 
our country, and the homes that we love, 
if we are right before God, and do our 
duty to them. If we believe in God, 
we ought also to believe that he will 
guide our ‘‘ship of state” aright. If 
righteousness is the garment of our na- 
tion, we shall prosper, even with 100,000 
May God help us, 
in this our day and hour, to listen to the 
cry of the lowly! Let us not forget the 
‘‘least of these,” of whom the Master 
spoke! Yours, for the Chinese, 

C. R. Hacer. 


Letters from India. 


[We are kindly permitted to publish por- 
tions of private letters from Rey. James C. 
Perkins, once a lawyer in this city, anda 
member of the Third Congregational church. ] 

PasUMALAI. 

Yet what a glorious work this is! I 
am always rendered heart-sick when I 
visit the immease Madura Temple, as I 
did to-day. Such frightful superstition, 
such degradation, such idolatory! gods 
on all sides, and thousands to bow to 
them! Yet the missionary work is being 
owned of God, and ther; is no retrograde, 
but steady advance; and some of the 
brightest, sweetest of Christians have 
been snatched, as it were, from the burn- 
ing. Christ is bound to win, and, in the 
face of the greatest opposition, the re. 
ligion of the humble Nazarene became 
the religion of imperial Rome, and _ idola- 
tory and heathenism fled at his approach; 
so will it be here. It took Christianity 
250 years to conquer the Roman Empire, 


which to conquer India. At Battalagun. 
du, the Chandlers gave a Christmas tree 
to the children. It was put up in the 
school-room, lighted with candles, and 
hung with simple presents for all. When 
the missionaries were all seated, then the 
signal was given, and the girls came first, 
singing a Tamil lyric, with their leaders 
bearing offerings of cocoanuts and other 
fraits, which were laid at our feet; their 
wreaths were placed around our necks; 
then every girl came up before each one 
of us and said, ‘‘Salaam,’’ and present- 
ed us with alime. It was too much of 


'@ good thing, for the limes accumulated 


and it has most of the 250 years left ia, 


dition for a good education.” 


too fast for us to dispose of them; so, 
when, a little later, the boys filed in, also 
singing, we had a large receptacle into 
which we dropped the limes. They then, 
each in turn, sang an original composi- 
tion, bringing in our names. One curious 
thiog here: The participants, after hav- 
ing performed anything, always applaud 
themselves; so they did on this occasion, 
affording us much amusement. After 
the preliminaries were over, we proceed- 
ed to dispense the presents, and this, of 
course, was the most interesting part of 
the programme to the echools. The 
greatest discrimination must be exercised 
in giving presents, for if one receives 
anything finer than another, there is the 
greatest jealousy; they are just like all/ 
children, only they retain such feeling 
longer than our children; some, however, 
are very tractable and docile,and feel the/ 
great good they receive from the school, 
and, thoroughly appreciating their privi- 
leges, are not jealous or irritable under 
any circumstances, but are willing to oc- 
cupy any place, no matter how menial, 
that may be assigned to them—such are 
a great rebuke to me in the Christian 
life. Some of us are liable to forget 
what has been done for us, forget the 
hole from which we have been digged, 
and murmur unless the Lord gives us 
places of distinction and many gifts, now 
that we are bia disciples. We want the 
spirit that will praise him for the crumbs, 
remembering that the one great thing 
has been given, that our names are writ- 
ten in heaven, and in that we are to re- 
joice as the Saviour told his disciplese— 
all things else being trivial in comparison, 
even the greatest things of earth. I might 
have been left like some of my friends 
whom you remember, instead of which, 
forgiven, and His ambassador and miez-. 
sionary, 1 do not know how I can fail 
to rej ice; and yet there is no good thing 
in flash. At Tracy’s, on Christmas day, 
we Saw @ Siwilar sight to that at Chand-. 
ler’s. People came from all the different ' 
congregations, from the towns and vil- | 
lages in his station, and I obtained a 
more comprebeusive and adequate idea 
of the reach and magnificence of the work 
thanever before. They, the represen- 
tation of these different places, came at 
intervals during the morning to pay their 
respects to us at the central station of 
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Washington Letter. 


| Wasuineron, July 19, 1886. 

Since it is understood that Congress 
must be prolonged into the dog days, the 
Senate proposes to make the remainder 
of the session as lively and as hot as 
possible. Something must be done dur- 
ing these torrid days to elevate proceed- 
ings into harmony with the thermometer. 
Preparations are being made for a heated 
political debate in connection with the 
vetoed pension bills. All Presidential ve- 
to messages, from the organization of 


j Congress to the present day, are to be 


printed and sent to the Senate in a few 
days. 

Several Republican Senators expect to 
make violent assaults upon the Presi- 
dent, and one New England Senator in 
particular is making elaborate prepara- 
tions for his speech. If he carries out 
his intention, that particular Senator will 
be attacked from the Democratic side, 
and a great sensation is promised. It is 
said a case will be presented charging 
him with exacting from a widow two hun- 
}dred dollars for procuring her pension 
since he came to Congress. That is a 
terribly grave charge. Senators and 
Representatives are forbidden by statute 
to receive a fee or gratuity for any ser- 
vice before the departments. The pen- 
alty for violation is not more than two 
years imprisonment io the penitentiary, 
or not more than $10,000 fine, or both 
fine and imprisonment. They also ren- 
der themselves subject to expulsion from 
Congress. 

On these warm, sultry mornings there 
are three Congressmen who can be found 
in their seats at 10 o’clock. That is con- 
sidered a very early hour, as the House 
does net convene until12m. These ear- 
ly birds are Warner of Missouri, Lyman 
of lowa, and Ellsberry of Ohio. Regu- 
larly at that hour Mr. Warner may be 
seen at his desk with a pile of books be- 
fore him. He seems to be the hardest 
student in Congress. But Mr. Lyman 
has more business to attend to. His 
district has more pensioners and claim- 
ants, probably, than any other in the 
United States. Each mail brings him 
heaps of documents which he must put 
together, and formulate into bills. In or- 
der to keep up with his work, and retain 


Tracy’s district. Some had the little! 
procession headed by native music, tom- 

toms and flute; not very sweet, but they 

like it, and so we endure it. They would 

file into the mission bungalow, and then 

Mr. and Mrs. Tracy, their two children, 

myself and wife, would take our seats; 

the natives then would say, ‘‘Salaam.” 

We would return it; then a _ native 

hymn; then wreaths would be placed 

rouod our necks, and limes given us. 

Tracy would tben talk ‘to them, then 

pray and dismis; thom, would 

hardly be out of hearing before another 

little band would file in and go through 

the same programme; and so it continued 

nearly all the moruving. It was a little 

tiresome for us, but it pleases them. The 

children of the station were gathered, 

later,on the veranda, and sang and listen- 

ed to a few words spoken by me in Eng- 

lish, then had presents given to them. 

If you could have seen how happy they 

were made by a very little, you would, 

I know, long to take part in the giving of 
such presents. Some calls were received, 
from the better class of heathen, many 

of whom, though they do not join us, 

are willing to have their children educat- 

ed in our schools. Caste means 80 much 
t» tiem, ani they suffer such persecution 
if they come out and profess Christ, the 

profession of Christ at home and here 
means a very different state of affairs. 

At home, family, friends, all encourage 
and help one to confess Christ; here, 

family casts the disciple off, friends de- 

sert, and systematized persecution is the 

result. I could not but look with ad- 

miration on two men whocame to Tracy’s - 
alone yesterday; it was the smallest 

deputation that called, but for no worth- 

ier pair did we take our seats and accept 

their pifts and congratulations; they were 

the sole representatives of Christianity in 

a distant village, one an evangelist, the 

other a carpenter, and both had suffered 

great persecution; one had hia wife taken 

away; family cast them both off, and in 

many ways did that heathen village try 

to get them back, but ever since their 

profession of Christ as their master, they 

had stood like rocks. AsI looked into 

their faces and thought of their sufferings, 

and how gloriously they had stood, and 

yet how quiet and humble they now sat 

on the floor before me, I seemed to feel 

nearer to Christ myself from being in 

their presence. Oh, we know nothing of 
persecutions, and these are the true suc- 

cessors of the first martyrs! There was 

less show and parade about these two 

heroes (whose determined faces showed 

their character) than to any of the day’s 

visitors, yet they probably had endured 

more than any. 


The ‘‘Southern Letter’’ of the Tuske- 
gee, Ala., Normal School publishes a let- 
ter from a colored young man which the 
editor says is a sample of many they re- 
ceive from worthy young men and women, 
In asking to be admitted ‘‘as a work 
student’’ he touchingly says, ‘“‘If you 
will admit me, I will be a thousand times 


the good-will of his constituents, there- 


ore, he has to be at his desk while his 
olleagues are at breakfast. Mr. Ells- 
berry completes the trio who reach the 
House before the pages, and he makes 
use of the time by answering letters. 
The tendency towards ruffianism in 
Congress has been quite marked of late. 
Scarcely a day passes that some member 
does not call another a hard name, or 
utter some coarse threat. It was gener- 
ally conceded, a few days since, after the 
disgraceful encounter had occurred be- 
tween Representative Cobb of Indiana 
and Laird of Nebraska, that it was time 
for the House to assert iis dignity. The 
collision took place just outside the hall 
of the House, and was the result of ac- 
rimonious words used in a side discus- 
siou of a question under debate. Both 
men had gone outside for the purpose of 
‘fighting. it out.” Insulting language 
was exchanged, and Mr, Laird, whois a 
young man, struck Mr. Cobb, who is 
about twenty years his senior, a severe 
blow. A ring on Mr. Laird’s finger cut 
Mr. Cobb’s face, making it bleed, and, 
but for the interference of frieuds, a 
rough-and-tumble fight would have en- 
sued, And then, later, the dignified 
Senate Chamber was the scene where two 
presidential candidates exchanged opin- 
ions of each other, and of the sections 
they represent, which were anything but 
complimentary. General Logan wanted 
to increase the Illinois improvements, 
and Senator Edmunds opposed it as un- 
fair to other sections. Logan, with some 
warmth, retorted that Edmunds had got 
for Vermont more than her share, and 
was now fighting everything that Illinois 
asked for. Sarcastically he added that 
Burlington, Vt., wasa much larger and 
mre important place than Chicago. Mr. 
Edmunds replied that, as the Illinois 
Senator never told an untruth, Burling- 
ton must be larger and more important 
than Chicago. He accused General Lo- 
gan of carrying chips on each shoulder, 
and asserted that they have social order 
and execution of law in Burlington which 


do not exist in Chicago. This slur upon 


the Lake City aroused Mr. *s ire. 
Said he, ‘'The people of Chicago are 
just as good as the Senator from Vermont, 
just as law-abiding, and certainly they 
are not 80 pestiferous at home as he is in 
this body.’’ ‘‘Pestiferous’’ was felt to 
be a fearful word to use in connection 
with the dignified, reserved, astute, el- 
derly Senator from Vermont—St. Jerome 
Ed wards as he is called, because his pro- 
file is said to resemble strikingly the pic- 
tures of St. Jerome. But the episode 
broke the monotony of business routine, 
and the Senate indulged in a laugh at 
Logan’s characterization. 


An Edinburgh city missionary, in a re- 
cent paper onthe increase of vice and 
disease in that city, states that there are 
more than 14,900 rooms, each occupied 
by a family or sometimes as many as four 
families. In the kitchen of one lodging- 
house 113 persons were huddied together. 
The owner of this place is an elder ina 
Christian church, who cleara £10 a week 


obliged to you, as I am in a starving con- 


from the property! 
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Notice. 


The moathly meeting of the Woman’s 
Board will be held in the First Congre- 
gational church, Oakland, on Wednes- 
day afternoon, August 4:h, at 2 o’clock. 
The meeting of the Executive Commit- 
tee will be wut 1 p.m. This is the last 
meeting of the year previous to the an- 
nual meeting, and all the members of 
auxiliary societies are urged to be pres- 
ent, oy all are again reminded that all 
contributions towards the work of this 
“sya must come in before the lst of 

eptember. 


Milk and Missions. 


BY K, CONWAY. 


**You see, Melissy, the other day when 
1 was down to the city with some butter, 
an’ eggs, an’ chickens—them last ones 
was proper plump, an’ tender, too—Mis’ 
Dean, she that used to live up by the 
schoolhouse, you know, but they moved 
into town, ‘cause Tudy must go to the 
Young Ladies’ Sem’nary, an’ take mu- 
sic lessons, an’ I don’t know what all, an’ 
they call her Gertrude, now—well Mis’ 
Dean, she says, ‘Now, Mis’ Slocum, can’t 
you just take off your things an’ stay ov- 
er sight? You kin turn the horse and 
buggy right into the barn, an’ there’s go- 
in’ to be a meetin’ to our church to night, 
an’ a lady from Turkey’s goin’ to speak, 
au’ ‘taint often you have achance to 
hear a missionary.’ An’I says to her, 
‘I don’t have no faith in them foreign 
missions, Mis’ Dean, there’s sech misery 
an’ heathenish doin’s in our own land, 
what with them uneducated, shifiless 
things down South an’ them folks out to 
the West—that they actooally do say 
worships Mormon, or somethin’ like; any- 
way they have no end of wives—and 
the poor at our own doors; but I don’t 
mind if I do stay over, bein’ as I didn’t 
get time to buy me a new gingham I’m 
wantio’, an’ I won’t bender you from go- 
in’ to the meetia’.” But after supper she 
said I must go with her, so’s to keep her 
comp’ny; an’ I didn’t want to seem hate- 
ful, for Mis’ Dean she was always real 
kind an’ neighbor-like when she lived here, 
so | went along. 

‘*Well, there was a lot of folks there, 
an’ the missionary talked for quite a spell, 
an’ ’twas real int’restin ‘to hear her tell 
how they built the house they live in, an’ 
a schoolhouse, carryin’ stones on their 
backs, an’ gettin’ the windows in crooked, 
an’ havin’ to do ’em over again; an’ when 
she told about a revival they had, I de- 
clare for’t, ‘twas jest like people to this 
country, ‘stead of them heathen, that I 
couldn’t make myself believe had many 
‘brains. But [ thought, after all, I waen’t 
goin’ to send none of my money, ’way out 
there, the iand knows where; so when 
they come around to take up a c’lection 
for to help build a road for the mission- 
aries, I jest hardened my heart, an’ set 
back. An’ then, first I knew, I heard 
hersay ‘milk’; an’ thinks I to myself, for 
the land's sake, what’s milk got to do 
with foreigu missions? an’ this is what 
she was sayin’: ‘We found a woman who 
was willin’ to cell us milk; but you know, 
dear friends, the people are very super- 
stitious, an’ we always had to put some 
salt in the pail that we sent, or else she 
would have bad luck come to her; an’ 
she must always put ina coal, to keep 
off ‘the evil eye;’ an’ then she couldn’t 
think of sellin’ milk that wa’nt cooked, 
80 ‘twas always boiled; aud they’re not 
very careful or very clean, an’ the milk 
would be burned, an’ the dish they cook- 
ed it in wasn’t washed, an’ they was al- 
ways very generous to water it, an’ by 
the time we got it—well, somehow, 
*twasn't very good.’ Well, Melissy, I 
just set there a-thinkin’ of all the nice 
comf’table brown and buff creatures out 
to our barn, an’ how the pails was filled 
all white, an’ clean, an’ foamy every 
night, an’ how particularI was to scald 
| them pails an’ pans, an’ strain every drop 
o’ milk, so’s not even an eyelash should 

et into the pitcher; an’ even then how 

arius'd set down his glass sometimes, 
an speak of two or three little specks 
that like as not was in the glass, an’ not 
in the milk, after all; an’ then I thought 
of them women going out there, workin’ 
with all their might, an’ tryin’ to live on 
sech stuff as that to cook with an’ drink, 
an’ it seemed to me as if I coulda’: stan’ 
it, an’ I was wishin’ 1 could jest send 
one of our cows out to ’em, only I couldo’t 
seem to see how 1 could manage it; an’ 
then the minister he up and says, ‘I think 
we want to help buy a cow, so they kin 
have one of their own’; an’ a man jumps 
up an’ says, ‘Cows is pretty good stock, 
an’ I'll take five dollars’ worth’; an’ an- 
other one put in for a share, an’ a mission 
Sunday-school took a five-dollar share, 


an’ |-was wishin’ I was a man for a min- 


nit, soe | could say I’d do somethin’, an’ 
jest then around come that man with the 
hat agen; an’ I—well, 1 didn’t buy no 
gingham next day, an’ 1 no need to, 
really, you know, for the one I had two 
years ago is lastin’ well, what with put- 
tin’? new unders to the eleeves. An’ 
thinkin’ things over after we went home, 
it kind o’ struck methat Turkey wan’t 
no further off than Utah, so far as any 
chance of my gettin’ to either place was 
concerned; an’ 80, after all, distance not 
bein’ counted, ’twas sort of home missions, 
an’ I rather allowed I'd better take hold 
an’ help *em a little. 
“An’ next day when I was comin’ home, 
Mis’ Dean she gave me a little tract, 
only ‘twas a story like, about a woman 
that put by some butter out of every 
pound, an’ some eggs out of every dozen, 
and so on, to give to missions; an’ "twas 
consid’able my case, only her husband was 
close-fisted, which Dari’ he ain’t, an’ I 
told him some ’bout the meetin’, an’ how 
I dida’t buy my gingham; an’ then [ left 
that little tract where I knew he'd pick 
it up and read it, bein’ cur’us like, as 
mest men are. But I didn’t say nothin’ 
till he come in from the barn one night, 
an’ says he, ‘Nancy, that new cow gives 
a powerful sight of milk; you'll have to 
be makin’ butter oftener. An’ I’ve be‘n 
thiokin’, Nancy, p’rape you’d better call 
that cow yours, an’ then what you make 
off of butter an’ milk you could have to 
give away like that woman did in the 
siory;>an’ do you know, Melissy, I was 
that pleased that I couldn’t hardly say a 
word; but 1 think Dari’ he understood. 
An’ io the evenin’ I was fixin’ the slesves 
to my dress, an’ he picked up a piece of 
it, lookin’ at it kind o’ smiley, an’ says, 
‘I’m rather pleased you didn’t get a new 
gown, wife; this one always looked so 
pretty an’ neat oa you, an’ I like to see 
you wear it.’ An’, Melissy, he ain’t no 
great for sentiment, you know, an’ it 
jest did me good to find out that he no- 
ticed what I’d been wearin’, for I always 
used to try to please him when I was a 
young thing, an’ sol! got into the way 
of buyin’ what I thought he’d like; but 
I don’t know as that belongs to my story 
*special. An’ now you know how I come 
to believe in foreign missions; for if men 
an women is willin’ to go out *mongst 
them heathen, an’ if, with the help of 
the Lord, they kin bring ’em to be decent 
folks, lovin’ an’ servin’ him, we’d ought 
to help ’em, an’ not let ’em want for the 
necessities of life, which I count milk 
one! ’—Life and Light. 


Correspondence, 


Santa Croz, Jaly 20, 1886. 

Dear Mrs. Jeweti: To-day was the 
meeting of our auxiliary—the first time 
after a vacation of many weeks. It was 
a pleasare to all present to come back to 
our gathering place in the charch parlors, 
and sing again the old familiar hymns, 
and take up the threads of our mission 
work anew. Extracts of letters from 
different mission fields were given by the 
members, and then our President, Mrs. 
Willett, read the article from our ‘*Col- 
umn” io the last Pactric entitled ‘‘A 
Nameless Grave.” Some of those pres- 
ent to-day have never forgotten their in- 
terest in Mise Rappelye, nor the inspira- 
tion which her lalters were to us in the 
early days of oar Woman’s Board; and, 
as our hearts were stirred by those old 
memories, it seemed fitting that Santa 
Cruz, where our Board was first organ- 
ized, should be the first to respond to the 
suggestion of the writer; viz., that the 
W. 3B. M. P. should raise a fund for 
placing a memorial stone over Miss Rap- 
pelye’s grave. Five dollars were prom- 
ised by those present (and more will be 
given when our absent members know of 
it), and I write this article for the Col- 
umn, to ask for some one to be appointed 
treasurer, and some definite plan to be 
made for the object. Trusting a hearty 
response may come from all our societies, 
I am sincerely yours, 

Mrs. Samvet Drennan, 
Sec. of Santa Cruz Aux. 


Y. W. C. T. U. 


The hall was crowded last Sunday 
again. Mr. H. H. Luse read the ad- 
dress of Canon Farrar at his reception in 
Chickering Hall, New York. The exer- 
cises were interspersed with the pleasing 
songs of the Barnes sisters. We under- 
stand that they have left for their home 
in Tennessee. 

Next Sunday, August lst, Rev. W. 
M. Kincaid of the Fisst Baptist charch 
will make an introductory address, and 
Miss L. A. Cayford will address young 
ladies. While all classes will be made 
welcome, the committee extend a special 
invitation to young ladies on this occa- 
sion. Good music will be prepared. The 
hour is 4p m., and the place is Grand 
Central Hall, 997 Market street, corner 
of Sixth. 

The Kindergarten Benefit on the 
inst. was a success. Mrs. Anderson’s 
second sng was a rousing temperance 
battle hymn to the tune ‘‘A Thousand 
Years.” 


Over 500 families are starving in North- 
ern New Foundland, while in Labrador 
1,000 families are in the first state of 
destitution. One hundred and twenty 
persons have died so far. The thermom- 


eter of the lst of July stood at zero. 
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THE PaorFic: SAN FRANOISCO, CAL. 


[Wepnuspay, Juty 28, 1886, 


Literary, and Hducational 


The New England Magazine for June 
has a paper, with pictures, relating to 
Williams College. 
President Hopkins is a success. The 
cuts of the new building and improved 
grounds make an old graduate wish to be 
there once more. Other papers are Web- 
ster’s ‘* Vindication,” ‘‘Hawthorne’s Last 
Sketch,’’ ‘‘Lydia Maria Child.”’ The 
more closely the Magazine keeps to its 
name, the better we like it. Bay State 
Month!y Company, Boston. $3 yearly. 


The English Illustrated Magazine has 
some beautiful representations of various 
birds of the bawk family, and an inter- 
esting account of the modern falconry. 
Our California ostrich farm is not the only 
one in the world; a contributor tells us 
of one in the Cape Colony. We turn to 
the account of Kingsley and Eversley 
with special interest, and lay down this 
number of this magazine with pleasure in 
its contents and appearance. $1.75; 
Macmillan & Co., 112 Fourth avenue, 
New York. 


RecetveD.—The Sidereal Messenger. 
Conducted by William W. Payne, North- 
field, Minn. There are some persons here- 
about who would very much doubt 
whether any good work could come out 
of Northfield, since there is only a Chris- 
tian college there. But it is creditable 
that it should sustain the principal, if not 
the only, astronomical magazine in the 
country. Mind in Nature is pub- 
lished by the Cosmic Publisbing Com- 
pany, 171 West Washington street, Chi- 
cago. It is devoted to what is nowa- 
days called metaphysics, or the occult 
relations which some men in the bedy 
have with some things that, whether they 
are in the body, or out of it, were hard 
to tell. **Don't Marry.” By Hildreth. 
J. S. Ogilvie & Co., New York. 


President Porter of Yale College 
preached his last baccalaureate sermon 
June 27th. It consists mainly of a vin- 
dication of the management in insisting 
that Yale shall bea Christian college, 
distinctively, in all time, as in the past. 
Several excerpts from the report we have 
are herewith given: 


‘‘T must assume, firstof all, that Chris- 
tianity is true ae a history; that it is sup- 
ernatural in its import; that itis of su- 
preme importance to every individual man 
aud the human race, and that to both 
Christ, in his life, his death and his ad- 
vancing kingdom is to become more a 
mauitested necessity and a conspicuous 
power, till what seem the brilliant ro- 
mances of prophecy shall become the sob- 
er facts of history. * * * I observe 
that the ideal Christian college should 
continue and supplement the functions 
of the family and the church. If the 
family and the church should be 
Christian, the college, for similar reasons, 
Bhould also be Christian. Christianity 
presupposes the family aad the church. 
It finds men with a home and a temple 
of some sort. It roots itself in the one 
and expands itself within the other, puri- 
fying and elevating both, * * * 
The college trains and teaches the 
young on a atill higher scale than 
the family or the church. If the 
elementary instruction of the lower 
should be postively Christian, why should 
not that of the higher? Looking at this 


question from a Christian standpoint, we | 


can give but one answer— the school of 
the highest grade should be emphatically 

and postively Christian. * * * (2) 

—Cnhristianity needs the college to im- 

prove its own spiritual quality and en- 

large its attractiveness and power. For 

this reason the Christian college is an es- 

sential appendage to the church, and, 

therefore, ought to be emphatically Chris- 

tian. It is now more generally conceded 

than formerly that education and culture 

are essential to furnish armor for the de- 

fense of the church and weapons for its 

advancement. It isnot so clearly recon- 

ized as it ought to be that both are re- 

quired for the development of its own 

varied and highest perfections. * * * 

{3) For the fature application of Chris- 

tianity to public and private economics— 

that department which must soon be oc- 

cupied and ought to be directed by the 

Christian church—we must look to the 

highest schools of learning for the improve- 

ment of the aims and quality of our 
Christian activity. These schools should 

be the first to call the attention of the 
community to its duties and opportunities 
in every sphere of political and social 
life. * * * (4) On the other hand, 
the college should be Christian in order 
to elevate and improve the quality of our 
science and culture. We have seen that 
Christianity owes much to both. We 
proceed to show that they owe much to 
Christianity. Modern culture exalts to 
the highest place that which was de- 
signed to be the attractive servitor of 
duty and self-sacrifice. Culture in art, 
manners, speech and letters has, in 
the progress of comfort, wealth and 
ease, become to many the chief 
aim of existence and final standard 
of worth. So soon as it usurps this 
highest place with an individual, a clique 
or community, it becomes a religion—a 
religion that is false and idolatrous; while 
it excludes the living God and disdains 
the self-sacrificing and man-loviog Christ. 
(5) Truth compels us to add, in conclu- 
sion, that Christianity must control the 
college in order to exclude its antagonist, 
or rival, in the form of some false relig- 
ion. In the present state of speculation a 
university, so far as it is not positively 
Christian, tends toward atheism or ag- 
nosticism. One or two generations ago a 
college might more consistently and safe- 
ly than now dispense with religious truth 
and influence by simply leaving alone all 
questions of faith. If this were possible 
in other days, it is impossible now. 


‘*Industry and morality go together.” | 


The likeness of 


| Written for Taz Pacrric, | 
The Sunday Evening Service. 


In connection with that he said: 


Have a good deal of singing. 


or 30 minutes. 


that will please the people. 


class choir. 
known tongue. 


sounds like Greek to me. 
of the greatest attractions, which would 
make our church service less formal and 


choir who sing in a known tongue—sing 
so that people can understand what they 
say. <A friend of mine had a very fine 
chureh choir, and a large congregation on 
Sunday mornings, but on Sunday nights 
the pews were about all empty. He 
preached awhile to empty pews, and final- 
ly became disgusted, and called a meet- 
ing of the church officers, and said to 
them: ‘I only have a chance to preach 
thirty or forty sermonsa year to the bulk 
of you, because you go away in the sum- 
mer, and I don’t get a chance at you. 
I want you tocome out Sunday evenings, 
so I can preach more to you. And [| 
want the elders of the church to act as 
ushers (and some of them were million- 
aires), to welcome the people to church, 
and seat them. I want the church 
to let some of the young men in the con- 
gregation go out on the street with hand- 
bills, and invite the people to church. | 
want the choir to come back on the plat- 
form with me. They may sing ever so 
beautifully, and yet their efforts will be 
vain. A choir can make but a very slight 
impression on the back of the heads of the 
audience.’ The people of that church 
thought a good deal of him, and they let 
him have his way, and he tried that six 
years ago; and now his church cannot 
hold all the people, and they come to his 
church from far and near. The other 
churches in the place tried the same plan 
he did, and now the churches are crowd- 
ed to overflowing. And I will venture 
to say some man would be a great help 
to the church if he would organize a 
large choir—a choir who will speak their 
words plain, so that people can under- 
stand what they are saying. They will 
draw the crowds to the church, and sin- 
ners will take a part in the singing, and 
feel they are at home; and a good deal 
more good will be accomplished than if 
you let just the quartet choir sing in 
some unknown tongue. Few men are 
there who Ilke to hear singing in an un- 
known tongue. When sinners get to 
singing they feel the service is intended 
for them, and they have a part in it; and 
when they sing the sweet songs of the 
gospel, they get awakened, and the 
Word of God takes hold of their hearts.” 

The Rev. Dr. Foster, lately called to 
a church in the suburbs of Boston, tried 
a similar experiment to that alluded to 
by Mr. Moody, while he was a pastor in 
Jersey City, and with similar results. 
And Rev. Mr. Harrington did the same 
at Dubuque, Ia., and was rewarded by 
large congregations on Sunday evenings, 
when there had been only a handful pre- 
viously. My own experience, as I said 
last week, as a pastor, was the same, 
and I felt far more freedom from con- 
straint at the evening service than in the 
morning, and there was far less tempta- 
tion to formality. The singing, as well 
as the preaching, took on a more popular 
as well as a more direct and applicatory 
character. The experiment recommend- 
ed by Mr. Moody is worth trying by any 
who are troubled by seeing empty pews 
at the sight service, and who are tempt- 
ed to give it up. J.C. H. 
Oakland. 


Sanctification. 


ForESTVILLE, July 9, 1886. 
Dear Paoiric: I am not satisfied with 
the extract from the ‘‘Record of Chris- 
tian Work,” on the subject of ‘‘Sanctifi- 
cation” (copied into your issue of July 
7th). It is evasive, and calculated to 
mislead. However good the intention, 
and desirable it may be to simplify truth, 
still there is nothing that justifies loose- 
ness in exegesis. It is better to be over- 
precise than too loose in our statements 
and illustrations of truths. This is not 
the first time I have noticed a disposition 
to parry the question, under the idea that 
we are making things easy of compre- 


tification alone, but other similar truths, 


new birth? We are at once gratified 


‘things which differ.” 


themeelves), signify sanctification. 


‘they are sanctified.’”” Sanctification 


(to which we are all as believers elected). 


What can be easier than this to under- 


I recently quoted Mr. Moody in 
corroboration of my view of the impor- 
tance of the Sunday evening service. 


‘*Now, the ministers say, how are we 
going to draw the people to the churches 
on Sunday evening? Well, one trouble 
is that the services are not attractive 
enough to the young people. They don’t 
like to hear the old, solemn, dry service 
that they hear in the morning. Concen- 
trate your sermons into ae few words as 


ssible. 
Son any man can speak 150 words a 
minute, and some people can say 200, 
and so quite a sermon can be given in 20 
Now, one of the most 
hopeful agencies we can get is to make 
our meetings into an interesting service 
If I were a 
pastor of a church in a city, the first 
thing I would do to make my church 
service attractive would be to get a first- 
I like to hear good singing, 
bat [ don’t like to hear singing in an un- 
A good many of our 
high-toned choirs sing in Greek, or it 
I think one 


more easy to enjoy, is good singing by a 


hension. I don’t mean io regard to sanc- 


as, for instance, conversion or the new 
birth. Does some one ask what is the 


with a long string of evidences and indi- 
cations of being a subject of conversion. 
Surely, it would be better to be a little 
more precise, and learn to distinguish 
Major Whittle’s 
explanation ot sanctification is decidedly 
misleading, since neither restitution nor 
reparation can, by any possible means (in 
[ 
should think any child can laeietiall 
this.) But, since this is the way in 
which the doctrine is taught, it is easy to 
understand how so many are induced to 
stand up from time to time, and declare 


(according to St. Peter’s version of it) is 
‘‘a work of the Spirit unto obedience” 


stand? Obedience is the result of this 
work of the Spirit—obedience to the pre- 
cepts of the gospel, rendered through 
gospel motives—viz., love to God and to 
man. 
ments separation unto God (by God) is 
the distinct thought, when of things out- 
ward, when of men first inward and then 
outward. I can’t imagine anything more 
to the point than the description of it 
given us by Ezekiel xxxvi: 25-27 (inclu- 
sive). Now you will at once accede that 
the motive is everything, and that, unless 
a deed is actuated by a gospel principle, 
it cannot be pronounced a gospel action. 
So, now, many things may move or in- 
duce a man to make reparation and res- 
titution without these things being the 
result of sanctification, let alone being 
sanctification itself (which is a state or 
condition out of which proceed 
works). You will possibly exclaim, ‘‘Is 
Saul the angel of the prophets?” Iam, 
dear Pacrrio, a believer in sanctification 
as taught in the Bible—Old and New 
Testament—and object to any single act 
constituting per se sanctification. Pray, 
don’t let us mystify this glorious truth, 
nor yet render it ridiculous in the eyes 
of men. Yours fraternally, 
R. Taytor, 
Pastor Green Valley Church, 


Selections from “Fenelon,” 


We ought to become holy in the state 
in which God has placed us, without 
making projects of goodness in the fut- 
ure; and we need the greatest faithful- 
ness in the smallest things. Most peo- 
- spend the greatest part of their life in 

nowing and regretting their habits, in 
intending to change them, in making 
rules for some future time which they 
hope to have, but which often is not 
given to them, and thereby losing time 
which they ought to employ in perform- 
ing good deeds and working out their sal- 
vation. 


' The peace which you find in submie- 
sion without any change in outward mat- 
ters isa great gift. By it God trains 
you to bear trial without despondency; 
although your shrinking, weak nature is 
depressed, your inner mind is upheld. 
Such a peace is all the purer that it is 
somewhat bare and dry. Happy they 
who are ready to accept everything; 
who never say, ‘‘It is too much’’; who 
depend not on themselves, but apon the 
Almighty; who ask only such measures 
of consolation as God wills to give them, 
and who live by his will alone. 


Accustom yourself to commune with 
God, not with thoughts deliberately 
formed to be expressed at a certain time, 
but with the feelings with which your 
heart is filled. If you enjoy bis presence 
and feel drawn by the attraction of his 
love, tell him that you delight in him; 
that you are happy ia loving him, At 
such times of fervor your heart will easily 
pour out of its abundance. But what 
shall you say in seasons of dryness, cold- 
ness and weariness? Still say what you 
find in your heart. Tell God that you 
no longer find his love within you; that 
you feel a terrible void; that be wearies 
you; that you will never be easy till you 
are far from him and full of low amuse- 
ments. You have only to tell him all the 
evil which you know of yourself. Is 
there not here matter enough for conver. 
sation? In telling him all your troubles 
you will be asking him to cure them. In 
any case, tell him unreservedly whatever 
is in your mind. 


Nothing is so simple, gentle, lovable, 
discreet and steadfast in every duty as 
real religion, founded on dutiful accept- 
ance of the will of God, apart from per- 
sonal tastes and likings, impetuosity and 
impulse. One so actuated leads very 
much the same life as all around, with- 
out affectation or strictness; sociable and 
easy in manner, but always regulated by 
duty, unremitting in giving up whatever 
is at discord with God’s appointed way; 
looking steadfastly to God, and offering 
up all the impulsive tendencies of natural 
disposition to him. Even the most un- 
profitable amusements will become a kind 
of good works, if you enter into them 
simply out of genuine courtesy and in con- 
formity with the orderings of God's 
providence. How free is the heart, 
when God opens this way of simplicity, 
going on like a little child whose mother 
leads it by the hand, while it never ques- 
tions whither they are going! You will 
be content to be bound or free, to talk or 
be silent. 


Everywhere we see men who disfigure 
religion by vain attempts to make it ac- 
cord with their own caprices; one is fer- 
vent in prayer, but he is insensible to the 
miseries and weakness of his neighbor. 
Another talks much of the love of God 
and of self sacrifice, whilst he is not will- 
ing to suffer the least contradiction. 
Another deprives himself of allowed 
pleasures, that he may indulge in those 
that are forbidden. This woman is fer- 
vent and scrupulous in works of super- 
erogation, but faithless in the most com- 
mon and positive duties; she fasts and 
prays, but she does not restrain her 

ride or the violence of her temper. Far 

etter is that simple obedience which 
finds the rule of life in the gospel and 
follows it without any of those extrava- 
gances which disturb its calm and celes- 
tial features. Practice according to the 
measure of your gifts the most difficult 
virtues, but do not practice them at the 
expense of others. Be strict, even aus- 
tere, if you will, but be humble. Be 
very zealous for the reformation of 
abuses, but be gentle, charitable and 
compassionate. 
God, all that your love for him prompts, 
but begin with the performance of all the 
duties of the situation in which you are 
placed. 


A large stone relic, weighing over 300 
lbs, which apparently had been cut into 
the shape of a plough by an ancient peo- 


_ was lately unearthed at Milford, N. 


In both the Old and New Testa- 


Do, for the glory of 


{For Tue Paciric. | 


“THE LORD’S SONG IN A STRANGE 
LAND.” 


saa all the folds of ‘fabrics soft and ten- 
er 
Mingles the warp and woof in slender 
thread; 
In every life there come from one kind Sender 
Gladness and grief, which hearts to heav- 
en wed. 


—— of morn will glisten just as bright- 
Rest they on leaf of gay or somber hue; 
God’s sunny rays call forth thanksgiving 
nightly, 
Be it the home of wealth or pleasures few. 


Pondering thus I left the genial hearthstone, 

Longing to share the love just running o’er, 

Till at home I paused, when came a heart- 
moan; 

Ah! sad the sight behind that opened door! 


Child of few years on bed of shavings lying, 
Hushed by a fear of added brutal blow; 
Yet even there, with near approach of dying, 
Song of His love was breathed out soft 

and low. 


As in some strange and far-off land we listen 
To a sweet strain so like the fatherland, 
Till we hear that which causeth eyes to 

glisten, 
And we feel welcomed by a stranger hand; 


So these sweet words, in place of sin and 
sorrow, 
Gave the home-thrill to hearts that}knew 
the King; 
And this dear child, before the dawn of mor- 
row, 
Safely above his Saviour’s love could sing. 


Ah! child of God, our journey ever takes us 
Through a strange land, with dangers 
fierce and wild; 
But, morn by morn, to fresh delights He 
wakes us, 
While by His songs our hearts are oft ‘‘be- 
guiled.” 


Never the cross so heavy but He who holds it 
Smoothes by His love the roughness of 
the way; 
Never so hard the trial but he molds it, 
And in the furnace He with us doth stay. 


O world of sin! we can but feel thee dreary; 
Thou dost not love thesound of heaven’s 
song; 
Take cheer, dear heart; not long must we be 
weary; 
Soon He will call to sing with that dear 
throng. CaRRIE G. MERRALL. 


U. S. Christian Commission, 


The seventh reunion of the United 
States Christian Commission, Sanitary 
Commission, Army Chaplains, North and 
South, and all the good samaritans of the 
late war, together with the Ked Cross, 
White Cross and other Christian benevo- 
lent organizations since the war, are hereby 
called to meet at Allegheny Valley Camp, 
19 miles northeast of Pittsburgh, Pa., on 
the Allegheny Valley Railroad, Thursday, 
July 29th, at 2 Pp. M., and to be continued 
over the following Sunday. Pitteburgh 
did nobly during the late war, and will 
give us a royal welcome to her beautiful 
suburban village among the trees. Every 
effort necessary for comfort during our 
short stay of four days has been made. 
Railroad, hotel and other accommoda- 
tions have been secured at lowest rates. 
In issuing this announcement, I again 
embrace the opportunity of extending 
fraternal greetings to all who were asso- 
ciated with us in aiding suffering human- 
ity on the battlefield, in the camp, and 
in the hospitals. The reunions have 
hitherto been thrillingly interesting. 
Delegates and chaplains graphically por- 
trayed incidents connected with their 
services in the armies, and the large au- 
diences were deep'y moved. Though 
the scenes and sounds of war have long 
since passed away, and we are no more 
called to visit fields of carnage, or toil in 
the hospitals, yet we who were banded 
together in heaven-blest efforts —s 
those most eventful yeare feel impelle 
to meet annually and greet each other in 
the Lord. Though our numbers have 
been sadly depleted by death, and are 
every year diminishing, let us have a 
large representation at our seventh re- 
union, making it even more delightful 
than any former gathering. 

GrorGe H. Srvarr. 

Pres. U. S. Christian Commission, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Secretaries: John O. Foster, 1509 
Wolfram St., Chicago, Ill.; James Grant, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Farmer’s Share. 


The Chicago Tribune says: ‘‘A re- 
ceiver in this city forwarded to a shipper 
in Nebraska just five cents per bushel as 
his share on a consignment of corn. The 
property had been sold in store here at 
27 cents per bushel, 22 of which went to 
pay railroad cost of transportation, the 
storage and commission. In another 
case recently the Nebraska shipper re- 
ceived the magnificent sum of $26 50, 
being the whole amount coming to bim 
from the sale of a car-load of some 550 
bushels of corn, the railroad freight on 
which to this city was $147.50. Theav- 
erage of charges on these two parcels was 
five times, and the warehouse charges 
alone one-quarter, the sum remitted to 
the country shipper of the corn.” 

It appears that, as arale, the farmer 
west of the Missouri gets only one-third 
of the price for which corn is sold in Chi- 
cago; or, in other words, he must 
send three bushels to Chicago to 
get back the price of one. The Lon- 
don market price of corn, therefore, con- 
siets chiefly in freight charges. The far- 
mer receives an average of, say, twelve 
cents for plowing, planting, harvesting, 
shelling, and carrying to market, and the 
price of over ninety cents, which the Lon- 
don consumer pays, is chiefly freight and 
warehouse charges. No matter how low 
the price of corn in the great markets, 
the railroad and warehouse charges are 
the same, and the farmer is the one who 
suffers, It is perhaps useless to call this 
a wrong, which it is; but we should like 
to have the fact epread as broadcast as 
possible. If the farmers should decide to 
agitate a reform that should require 
warehouse and tr | companies te share 
a little more evenly the cost of corn pro- 
duction, they will be likely to bring 
about a change.— Lx. 


BULL’S SARSAPARILLA. 


THE LIVER 


SARSAPARILLA the great blood resolvent. 


Dr. JOHN BuLu.—I have been for a number of 
years severely afflicted with a mercurial headache 
and a dull, heavy painin myliver. Three bottles 
of BULL’s SARSAPARILLA gave me more relief 


than all the others combined. 
T. H. OWENS, Louisville, Ky. 


Dr. JOHN Butu.—I have examined the pre- 
scription for the preparation of Dr. JoHN BULL’sS 
believe the combination to 
be an excellent one, and well calculated to pro- 
duce an alterative impression on the system. I 
have used it both in public and private practice, 


SARSAPARILLA, an 


and think it the best article of Sarsaparillain use. 
M. PYLES, M. D., Louisville, Ky., 
Res. Phys. at Lou, Marise Hosp. 


Secretes the bile and acts like a filter to 
cleanse impurities of the blood. By ir- 
regularity in its action or suspensions 
of its functions, the bile poisons the blood, 
causing jaundice, sallow complexion, weak 
eyes, bilious diarrhwa, a languid, weary 
feeling, and many other distressing symp~ 
toms generally termed liver troubles. These 
are relieved at once by the use of BULL'S 


DYSPEPSIA 
Variable appetite; faint, gnawing feeling 
at pit of the stomach, heartburn, wind in the 
stomach, bad breath, bad taste in the mouth, 
low spirits, general prostration. There is 
no form of disease more prevalent than Dys- 
pepsia, and it can in all cases be traced to 
an enfeebled or poisoned condition of the 
blood. BULL’S SARSAPARILLA by cleansing 
and purifying the blood, tones up the diges- 
tive organs, and relief is obtained at once. 
Dr. JOHN Butx.—I have no hesitation in saying 
that I believe your SARSAPARILLA to be the best 
medicine manufactured for the cure of Scrofula 
, and many other cutaneous and glandu- 


lar anections, having used it with entire success 
in numbers of the above cases. 


JAMES MOORE, Louisville, Ky. 


Dr. JOHN Butu.—I procured one bottle of 
BULL’S SARSAPARILLA formy eldestson. Among} 
the remedies and various prescriptions that he 
has tried for weak lungs and chest, this one bottle 
has been of more benefit to him thanall. It has 
cured me of Dys ia as well. 

O 8S. McGEE, Horse Cave, Ky. 


KIDNEYS BLOOD SCROFULA 
Are the great secretory organs of /s a peculiar morbid condition o 
the body. Into and through the} 11+. ‘LIFE the system, caused directly by 


Kidneys flow the waste fluids con- 
taining poisonous matter taken from the sys- 
tem. If the Kidneys do not act properly this 
matter is retained and poisons the blood, 
causing headache, weakness, pain inthe small 
of back and loins, flushes of heat, chills, with 
disordered stomach and bowels. BULL'S 
SARSAPARILLA acts as a diuretic on the 
Kidneys and bowels, and directly on the 
blood as well, causing the great or- 
gans of the body to resume their natural 
functions, and health is at once restored. 
Dr. JOHN BULL.—I have used BULL’s SARSAPA- 
RILLA for rheumatism and kidney trouble, and 
ay son has taken it for asthma and general de- 


ty. It has given us both great relle 
Yours truly, 


THOS. H. BENTLEY, Rossville, Il, 


BULL’S SARSAPARILLA. 

BULL’S WORM DESTROYER. 
BULL’S SMITH’S TONIC SYRUP. 
THE POPULAR REMEDIES OF THE DAY. 


impurities in the blood or by 
the lack of sufficent nourishment furnished 
to the system through the blood, usually 
affecting the glands, often resulting in 
swellings, enlarged joints, abscesses, sore 
eyes, blotchy eruptions on the face or neck. 

rysipelas is akin to it and is often mistaken 
for Scrofula as it comes from the same cause, 
impure blood. BULL'S SARSAPARILLA by, 
purifying the blood and toning up the system 
forces the impurities from the blood and 
cleanses the system through the regular 
channels. 


Dr. JOHN BuLi.—It is my opinion that your 
pre tion of SARSAPARILLA is decidedly su- 
perior to any other nowin use, and I will take 

at pleasure in recommending it for the cure of 
rofula and all diseases of the blood and kidneys. 
B. B. ALLEN, M. D., Bradford 


ord, Ky. 
PRINCIPAL OFFICE: 
83x West Main Street, Louisville, Ky. 


BEEP THE BLOOD PURE. 


THE PACIFIC 
Theological Seminary 


REV. J. A. BENTON, D.D., 
REV. G. MOOAR, D.D., 
REY. I. E. DWINELL, D.D., 


Letters and communications may be sent to 
Pror. J. A. BENTON or Pror. G. Mooar, Oak- 
land, Cal. 

The usual facilities are granted without 
charge. 


_. Professors. 


Harmon Seminary 
BERKELEY, CAL. 


A Boarding and Day School for Young 
Ladies. 


The HARMON SEMINARY receives giris 
of allages; the instruction comprising Primary, 
Preparatory and Academic. Thorough course 
in the English branches. The Arts, Music and 
Modern Languages in charge of well-known 
masters. Special course preparatory to the 
State University. 

The HARMON SEMINARY is first-class 
in all respects, and combines the best edu- 
cational advantages with home care, guidance 
and guardianship. 

The next term will begin July 31, 1886. 

For catalogues or other information, address 


MISSES HARMON. Berkeley, Cal. 


Or E. J. WICKSON, 414 Clay B8t., 8. F. 
p-J ne7-tf 


MILLS SEMINARY & COLLEGE 


REOPEN WEDNESDAY, AUG. 4, 1886. 


OS” For circulars apply to the President, 
Homer B. Sprague, or Mrs. C. T. Mills, Mills 
Seminary P. O., Alameda County, Cal. The 
SEMINARY CouRsE of Study remains unchanged. 


To Candidates for Millis College. 


At a late meeting of the Trustees the follow- 
ing proposition of President Sprague was 
unanimously adopted: ‘‘The sum of $700.00 
contributed for the purpose by friends of the 
institution, will be divided equally among those 
candidates who shall pass a satisfactory exam- 
ination and be admitted to the Freshman Class 
during the month of July 1886.’’ 


Field Seminary ! 


School for Girls and Young Ladies. 


1825 TELEGRAPH AVE., OAKLAND, OAL. 


HIS School gives thorough instruction. 
Admits special students. Prepares for 

the University of California, and for Vassar, 
Wellesley, Smith and other colleges. The fif- 
teenth year will begin July 28, 1886. Address, 


Mrs. R G. Knox, Proprietor; or 
Miss Frances A. Dean, Principal. 


HOME SEMINARY. 


(Incorporated, 1881.) 
San Jose, Cal. 
WILL REOPEN AUGUST 171TH, 1886, 


FACULTY 

Mrs. M. 8. Castleman, Principal; Rev. 0. Ww. 
Hill, Rhetoric; Miss H. Babb, Art; Miss E. Mil- 
ler, French and German Conversation; Pro- 
fessor Autsman, Music; Rev. H. C. Minton, 


Bible Studies. 
For information apply to M. 8. Castleman, 


San Jose. 


Hopkins Academy 


OAKLAND, CAL. 
REV. H. E. JEWETT, - - - Parvorrat, 


Academic and Preparatory Departments. 
Send for Catalogue to 
H. E. JEWETT, Principal. 


G. M. PEASE, M.D. 


Surgeon, 


(PRACTITIONER OF 


Office Hours: 1to4 p.m. Usually at home 
at 9 a.m. and 7 P. m. 


apr13-tf 


RVING INSTITUTE 


A Select Se 
The next session will begin Monday, Angust 
2d, 1886. For catalogue or information address 


the Principal, Rev. EDWARD B. CHUROHG, 
A. M., 1036 Valencia St., San Francisco, Cal. 


JOHN SKINKER, 
256 Market St., S. F. 


Sole Agent for the Pacific 
Coast for 


DU PONT’S SUPERIOR BRANDS OF 
BLASTING, MINING, CANNON 
—aND— 


MUSKET POWDER. 


Also for the celebrated brands of SPORTING 
POWDER. 


Eagle Fuse Works. 


Various brands—never failing—Safety Fuse 
Hemp, Single Tape, Double Hemp, Triple 
Tape, Cement No. 1, Cement No 2, Water 
Proof and Submarine. lyr 


Blake, Moffitt & Towne 


Importers and Dealers in 


BOOK, NEWS, 
WRITING AND 
WRAPPING 


OARD STOCK, STRAW and 
BINDERS’ BOARD, ETO, 


Manufacturers of Patent Machine-made Paper 


512 to 516 Sacramento and 519 Com- 
mercial Sts,, San Francisco. 


BELDING BROS. & CO.’S 


SPOOL, SKEIN, KNITTING 
AND EMBROIDERY 


SILKS! 


MANUFACTURED BY 


CARLSON & CURRIER, 
585 Market street, - San Francisco, Cal, 


YOUR SUNDAY-SCHOOL 


FINDS PLEASURE IN ITS Music. Braicat Sonas 
MAKE THE OBILDREN HAPPY. IF YoU ARE IN 
NEED OF A NEW SET OF SINGING Bowks, EXaM- 
INE THE FOLLOWING: 

of Promi-e. For Sunday-Schools, 

rayer and Conference Meetings. By J. H. 
Tenney and E. A Hoffman. Price 35 cents; 
per dozen, $3.60. 

So.cs oF Promise fill this beautiful book, 
and they have a great variety, having been con- 
tributed by many able writers. The book has 
160 pages, and 149 hymns, each with its own 
tune. Music and words mostly new. 

on the Way. By Mrs. Bella M, 
Jewett and Dr. Holbrook. Price 35 cents; 
per dozen, $3.60. 

A capital book containing 160 pages of excel- 
lent songs, hymns, and ‘ occasional’”’ pieces, 
such as will be welcomed in the Sunday-school. 
Each piece may be played upon the organ. 
Song Worship. For Sunday schools. By L. 

. Emerson and W. F. Sherwin. Price 35 
cents; per dozen, $3 60. 

A book that is intended to lift the service of 
song in the Sabbath-School above the ordinary 
level, without putting it beyond the reach of 
the vast majority. 


Specimen copies of any of these books mailed, 
post free, for the retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
O. H. Drrson & Co., 867 Broadway, N. Y. 
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Home Ciréle. 


MY SCHOOL. 


I sat in the school of sorrow; 

- The Master was teaching there, 

But my eyes were dim with weeping, 
And my heart oppressed with care. 


Instead of looking upward, 
And seeing His face divine, 

‘So full of tender compassion 
For weary hearts like mine— 


I only thought of the burden 
Of the cross that before me lay; 
The clouds that hung thick above me, 
Darkening the light of day. 


So, I could not learn my lesson, 
And say, ‘‘Thy will be done”; 
And the Master came not near me, 
As the leaden hours went on. 


At last, in despair I lifted 
My streaming eyes above, 

And I saw the Master was watching, 
With a look of pitying love. 


To the cross before me He pointed, 
And I thought that I heard him say, 

My child, thou must take thy burden 
And learn thy task to-day. 


‘‘ Not now may I tell the reason; 

Tis enough for thee to know 
That I, the Master, am teaching, 
And appoint thee all thy woe.” 


Then, kneeling, the cross I lifted; - 
For one glimpse of that face divine 

Had given me strength to bear it, 
And say, “Thy will, not mine.” 


And so I learned my lesson, 
And through the weary years 

His helping hand sustained me, 
And wiped away my tears. 


And ever the glorious sunlight 

From the heavenly home pours down, 
Till the school tasks all are ended, 

And cross exchanged for crown. 


“Number 25!” 


‘‘Number 25!” 

“Bring on number 25!” 

‘‘The court is waiting for number 25!”’ 

There was a little hanging back on the 
part of the usually prompt official, but in 
a@ moment more, a tall, fine-looking wom- 
an strode defiantly up, and, placing her- 
self before the judge, awaited the usual 
questioning. 

There was something so piteously des- 
perate in the prisoner’s appearance, and 
her great, hunted eyes had a look of such 
anguish in their fierce depths, that the 
judge, accustomed to all kinds of sad 
sights and sounds, yet hesitated a mo- 
ment before asking, with unwonted gen- 
leness : 

‘*What is your name, my woman, and 
where were you born?” 

‘*Me name is Aleen Byrne, yer honer 
an’ | were born in Aberdeen, off the 
Scottish coastland.” 

‘*And you are charged with striking a 
man?”’ 

‘Tam, yer honor, an’I ken weel I 
stricht the mon.” 

**And you meant to?” 

‘‘] did indeed, yer honor. 
wish I might a kilt him.” 

‘That would hardly have been for 
your good, Aleen.” 

**He’s kilt me, yer honor.” 

The woman spoke with a low, impas- 
sioned wail, which caused respectful si- 
lence, even in the lower courts, where 
touching tones were often unheeded. 

“McGinnis testifies that he never laid 
a hand on you,” returned the judge. 

‘‘He stabbed me to the heart, yer 
honor, an’ the mon kens it well!” 

‘Stabbed you? Suppcse you tell us 
about it.”’ 

‘“‘T will, and me voice will sarve me. 


I only 


- Ye might no ken wha’ it is, yer honor, 


to hev one bonnie laddie, an’ none else 
ye cauld yer ain. I lef’ the gude father 
o’ me lad a-sleepin’ in the kirkyard when 
I brought me wee sonnie to this land. 
They say this be a coonthry flowin’ wi’ 
milk an’ honey, but oh, yer honor, it 
flows wi’ milk an honey for some, an’ 
for others, 1 mind me, it flows wi’ a very 
sea 0’ poison. 

‘‘For many azyear,after I reacht these 
shores, I toiled in sun and shade, but 
wha’ greeted mesel’ for a’ the toil so 
lang as me winsome Robbie were thrivin’ 
an’ gettin’ a muckle o’ learnin’ fra’ his 
books! He growed so fine an’ tall, that 
soon he were ta’en to a gentleman’s 
store to help wi’ the errants an’ to mind 
the counter betimes. Then the mon 
McGinnis set his evil eye on the lad. I 
was forced to pass his den on me way to 
and fra’ the bread store, an’ he minded 
*t was mesel hated the uncanny look o’ 
the place. An’ one morn, as I passet 
by, he said I needn’t be 80 grand aboot 
me b’y, he were no aboove ta’en a sup 
o’ the liquor wi’ the rest, of ane’en. I 
begged me chilt for the love of God to 
let the stoof aloon. Me Robbie doing 
no ill, an’ promised to bide by me will 
an’ wishes, but the mon McGinnis 
watchet o’ nights when’t were cauld an’ 
stormin’, an’ he giv the lad many cup o’ 
his dretful dhrinks, to warm him, he 
would say. I got upon me knees to me 
chilt an’ prayed him to pass the place no 
more, but to gang hame by some oother 
road. Then I went mesel’ to the mon 
wi’out a soul in his body, an’ p’raps ye 
ken, yer honor, how a mither wud beg 
an’ pray for the bone o’ her bone an’ the 
flesh v’ her flesh. But he lauzhet in me 
face, an’ I runned from his sicht afore | 
did him ill. 

-**ZLas’ night, yer honor, the nois at 
me door frightenet me; I ranned wi’ all 
me mieht to see wha’ were the trouble, 
an’ me Robbie swayed into the room an’ 
fell at my feet—he were dhrunk, yer 
honor! Then McGirnis poket his face 
inat me door, an’ asket, ‘Wha’ think 
ye now, Mistress Byrne?’ Did I mean 
to strike the mon, yer honor? An’ I 
could, I’d a sthruck the breath fra’ his 
body! Ye’d better keep me wi’ locks 
an’ key the nicht till me gloom dies out, 
but ob, jedge, jedge, there’s naught to kill 
the gnawing at me heart, an’ I wisht 
mesel’ an’ me lad were in the kirkyard 
aside the gude father!” 

The woman at the bar extended a 
clenched hand, as she added with bitter 
vehemence: 


“They telled me a’ [ could prove the 
mon sold liquor to the bairn under age, 
the law could stoop him. It is me- 
sel’ would like to see the law stoop one 
o’ the mis’rable rumeeller’s o’ the land! 
I tell ye, jedge, there’s naught but God’s 
gruesome vengeance can stoop his ilk, 
an’ when that falls it’ll crush ye all! It’s 
well enough to ’rest the mither as strikes 
the mon as ruins her ain childt, but wait 
ye till the Lord Almighty sthrikes—aye 
—wait ye foa that, an’ ye dare!” 

As the threatening voice astilled, 
the woman was pronounced discharged, 
and after his re-appearance in court, 
McGinnis was lodged in the county jail 
on acharge of having willfully sold or 
given intoxicating drink to a minor. His 
comrades declared the evidence on which 
he was convicted to have been illegally 
slight and uncertain. Bat the clerk of the 
court was heard to remark that he be- 
lieved from his soul the judge was afraid 
to disregard that old witch’s warning 
and dare not wait for the Lord Almighty 
to strike back with gruesome vengeance 
at them all. Then the clerk added 
thoughtfully: 

‘*But she did have a knell of fiery 
doom, did that Number 25.”—WMrs. 
Harriet A. Cheever, in the Christian 
at Work. 


A Feat of Swordmanship, 


In Colonel Barras’ ‘‘India and Tiger- 
Hunting,’’ he tells of the feats of an In- 
dian swordsman. 

‘‘He was a fine-looking fellow in the 
prime of life, and, notwithstanding the 
frightfully critical nature of what he was 
going to do, he moved about with per- 
fect ease and calmness. In one hand he 
held a very long double-edged sword, 
sharp at the point, and with edges like 
razors. With the other hand he held 
his little son, a child about six years, 
who was also clearly well accustomed to 
what was to follow. From the little 
fellow’s evident enjoyment of the scene, 
it was plain that tailure on the part of 
his father was a thing quite beyond the 
limits of his imagination. 

‘‘As soon as the usual preliminary 
ceremonies had been gone through, such 
as walking round and salaaming to the 
the commanding officer and principal 
guests, the father placed his little boy in 
the center of the circle with a small lime 
(a kind of lemon) about twice the size of 
a walnut, under his heel. Then, taking 
up his stand a few feet from the child, 
he grasped’ firmly the hilt of the sword, 
and began brandishing the weapon rapid- 
ly in the air. The blade was thin and 
finely tempered, so that it could be seen 
to quiver snd undulate throughout its 
entire length as it flashed in the rays of 
the setting sun. Suddenly the muscles 
of the athlete might be seen to stiffen 
themselves; an instant’s pause, then a 
sudden and lightning-like swoop, and the 
lime under the boy’e heel was safely sev- 
ered. 

“Such of my readers as are familiar 
with India will think nothing of the feat 
above detailed, and will exelaim: ‘Oh, 
that is nothing! We have seen this 
done at every meeting of native swords- 
men.’ Thus they will bear witness to 
the wonderful correctness of eye and 
firmness of nerve possessed by these men. 
But I do not think many, even of the 
oldest inhabitants of the East, have often 
witnessed a performance equal to tkat 
with which this havildar was wont to 
conclude his exhibition. 

‘*The boy having taken up his position 
as before, a small, open box, about the 
size of those we use for tooth powder, 
was placed on the ground at his feet. It 
was filled with a black powder called 
soorma, used by the natives for darken- 
ening the eyelashes. Round this little 
box, and about the boy’s head, the sword 
was now to play with redoubled velocity. 
In the midst of the most dazzling passes, 
the weapon would dart towards the little 
box, and then reappear, steadily poised 
at the full stretch of the performer’s arm, 
in front of the eyes of the child; then a 
sudden turn of the wrist, and a heavy, 
dark line of powder was lying on one of 
the boy’s lower eyelashes, placed there 
by the sharp point of the lovg sword. 
The same was then done to the other 
eye. This feat was performed weekly, 
always with undeviating success, ‘ and 
was certainly the most wonderful in- 
stance of nerve and steadiness that I 
ever witnessed.’’ 


Look It Up. 


Mr. Eggleston, in his book ‘The Big 
Brother,” says something so good that 
it ought to be passed around: 

‘It will not hurt you, boys and girls, 
to learn a little accurate geography, by 
looking up these places before going on 
with the story; and if I were your school- 
master, instead of your story-teller, I 
should stop here to advise you always to 
look on the map for every town, river, 
lake, mountain, or other geographical 
thing mentioned in any book or paper you 
read. I would advise you, too, if I were 
your school-master, to add up all the 
figures given in books and newspapers, to 
see if the writers have made any mistakes; 
and it is a good plan, too, to go at once 
to the dictionary when you meet a word 
you do not quite comprehend, or the en- 
cyclopedia or history, or whatever else 
is handy, whenever yeu read about any- 
thing, and would like to know more about 
it.”° 


In the following the Sunday-School 
Times is both courageous and truthful: 
‘*As arule, the narrower a man’s views 
on religious questions, the more likely he 
is to call himself ‘liberal.’ Commonly, 
the man who insists on that designation 
for himself is one whose belief is narrow- 
ed down to a vagueness of opinion on 
every point. The only thing that he is 
sure of is, that everybody who believes 
more than he does is bigoted.’’ 


A kind heart is a fountain of gladness, 
making everything in its vicinity freshen 


Gleanings. 


In the cross may be seen the concen- 
tration of eternal thought, the focus of 
infinite purpose, the outcome of illimi- 
table wisdom.—Spurgeon. 


When we know God, we have not to 
travel far to find him. He is found, even 
as the light is found when the eye is 
opened to its beams.—Hacleod. 


We ought not to acquiesce in the shad- 
ows which are only around us, because 
we do not hear, or hearing do not heed, 
God’s call into the sunshine.—F. R, 
Havergal. 


The more believers love God, the more 
they love one another; as the lines of a 
circle, the nearer they come to the center, 
the nearer they come to each other.— 
Charnock, 


No occupation is so holy that the devil 
will not tempt us right into the midst of 
it, and no name is so sacred that he 
will not try to use it to cover his vile ends. 
—Mrs. E. 7. Morgan. 


The Church of Christ, which is partly 
militant and partly triumphant, resembles 
a city built on both sides of a river; there 
is but the stream of death between grace 
and glory.—A. M. Toplady. 

Just in proportion as you gain a vic- 
tory over the evil which you have become 
aware in youreelf, will your spiritual 
eyes be purged for a brighter perception 
of the Holy One.—Channing. 

A boy at Mr. Moody's school wrote 
his father thus: ‘‘We had a good prayer- 
meeting; there was only 000, but we had 
a big 1 in front—Jesus, and that made 
1,000.’’ Good arithmetic, that. 


The warm sunshine and the gentle 
zephyr may melt the glacier which has 
bid defiance to the howling tempest; so 
the voice of kindness will touch the heart 
no severity could subdue.—Her- 

er. 


There is no knowledge for which so 
great a price is paid as knowledge of the 
world; and no one ever became an adept 
in it except at the expense of a hardened 
and a wounded heart.—Countess of 
Blessington. 


A perfect faith would lift us absolutely 
above fear. It is in the cracks, crannies, 
and gulfy faults of our belief, the gaps 
that are not faith, that the snow of ap- 
prehenrion settlee, and the ice of unkind- 
ness forms.—G. Macdonald. 


Go on in your journey to heaven, and 
be content with such fare by the way as 
Christ and his followers have had before 
you; for they had always the wind on 
their faces, and the Lord hath not chang- 
ed the way to us, for our ease, but will 
have us follow our sweet guide.—S. 
Rutherford. 


A devout thought, a pious desire, a 
holy purpose is better than a great estate 
or an earthly kingdom. In eternity it 
will amount to more to have given a cup 
of cold water, with right motives, to an 
humble servant of God than to have 
been flattered by a whole generation.— 
Dr. Cumming. 


The fact iz, that a certain class of men 
love to be quiet, and are ready to sell 
their country to the evil one himself that 
they may live at ease and make no ene- 
mies. They have not the manliness to 
plead for the right, for it might cost them 
a customer or a friend, and so they plead 
a superior holiness as an excuse for 
skulking.—Spurgeon. 


There are souls in the world who have 
the gift of finding Jy everywhere, and 
of leaving it behind them when they go. 
Joy gushes from under their fingers like 
jets of light. Their influence is an in- 
evitable gladdening of the heart. It 
seems as if a shadow of God’s own gift 
had passed them. They give light with- 
out meaning to shine. These bright 
hearts have a great work to do for God, 
—Faber. 


Pity is the only proper and adequate 
relief of decaying man. He that grows 
old without religious hopes, as he de- 
clines into imbecility, and feels pains and 
sorrows incessantly crowding upon him, 
falls into a gulf of bottomlesss misery in 
which every reflection must plunge him 
deeper, and where he finds only new 
gradations of anguish and precipices of 
horror.—Rev. Samuel Johnson. 


Strive everywhere, and in all things to 
be at peace. If trouble comes from 
within or without, treat it peacefully. If 
joy comes, receive it peacefully, without 
excitement. If we must needs flee from 
evil let us do it calmly, without agitation 
or we may stumble and fall in our haste. 
Let us do good peacefully, or our hurry 
will lead us into endless faults. Even re- 
pentance which should be carried on 
peacefully.—St. Francis de Sales. 


A modern scientist has discovered that 
mental activity enhances physical beauty, 
thus controverting an old theory: A hand- 
some man or woman either, who does 
nothing, but lives well or self-indulgently, 
grows flabby, and all the fine lines of his 
features are lost; but the hard thinker 
has an admirable sculptor always at work, 
keeping his fine lines in repair, and con- 
stantly going over his face to improve the 
original design. 


Brevities. 


If you will notice you will find that the 
man who afirms that this world is a 
fraud and humbug does what he can to 
make it so. 


Scientists say that cigarette-smoking 
leads to idiocy, but the impression is 
gaining ground that the scientists have 
got the cart before the horse. 


Mi dear boy, there ar few who kan 
commence at the middle uv the ladder 
and reach the top—and probably you 
and I don’t belong to that number. 


An exchange says that a folded news- 
paper, placed under the coat in the small 
of the back, is an excellent substitute for 
an overcoat. Now is the time to sub- 


scribe. 


A Master Printer on Co-operation. 


The July Century contains a number 
of articles and editorials on the labor 
question. From a brief article on ‘‘Uo- 
operation,’’ by Theo. L. De Vinne, the 
well-known printer, we quote the follow- 
ing: ‘*The greatest obstacle to the suc- 
cess of manufacturing co-operations of 
journeymen is their imperfect knowledge 
of the expenses of business, and of the 
smallness of the profit made from each 
workman. To illustrate: 
that employs one hundred workmen and 
pays a net profit of $10,000 a year does 
a thriving business. Few journeymen 
can see that this profit of $10,000 a year, 
if paid to them, would give each only 
about two dollars more a week. The 
average workman is not content with the 
risk and responsibility of a copartner for 
so small a return. 

‘*The intent of trades-unions is to sé- 
cure uniformity of wages, with slight re- 
gard to the conditions of business or to 
the unequal prodaction of different work- 
men, he spirit of the co-operative 
method is the readjustment of the returns 
of labor in true proportion with the profits 
of the business and the true production 
of each co-operator. The two policies 
are in direct opposition. Men who have 
been cdusslal to believe in the wisdom 
of the first policy will not cheerfully ac- 
cept the second. To many, co-operation 
would be a disappointment. If every 
factory were organized under the co-op- 
erative method, there would be great in- 
equality in the earnings of workmen in 
the same factory, and still greater in- 
equality in the earnings of men in the 
different factories. In some shops, men 
would receive large dividends; in others, 
equally good, and perhaps better work- 
men would get nothing. In other shops, 
good workmen as well as poor might be 
debited on their weekly wages with the 
losses of an unprofitable year. That 
there might be more of the latter than of 
the former class is plain enough to any 
one who has consulted the statistics of 
manufacturing industries. Few succeed 
where many fail. The discontent of a 
superior workman who has been so un- 
fortunate as to work in a shop that has 
made no profits, when he contrasted his 
scant earnings with the liberal returns 
made to another workman, perhaps his 
inferior in skill, who had been engaged 
in a lucrative business, would soon make 
him rebel at the apparent injustice of the 
co-operative method. 

‘‘Manufacturing co-operations formed 
by employers of established responsibility 
with their foremen and leading workmen, 
who have a proper knowledge of the ex- 
penees of conducting business, and full 
trust in their employer’s sagacity, have 
been of advantage to the co-operators. 
So far as I know, these are the only ones 
that have been sucessful. They would 
be more numerous if employers could be 
assured that the journeymen who wish 
to be co-operators would take all the du- 
ties as well as all the privileges of the 
new position. 

‘*A cautious employer fears to propose 
co-operaiton when he considers the prej- 
udice against unequal pay, and the pe- 
culiar notions about rights and duties 
which are held by many journeymen. 
Men who base their claim for full wages, 
not so much on their efficiency as pro- 
ducers, as on the prescriptive rights they 
have earned, or fancy they have earned, 
by serving apprenticeship, or from mem- 
bership in a trade society--men who ha- 
bitually evade the more disagreeable du- 
ties of their business, never doing more 
than is required of them—cannot be de- 
sired as good helpers in any. co-operative 
enterprise. They may hinder it more as 
partners than as journeymen. They 
cannot help it. 

“The larger part of the world’s work 
is now done, as it has been, for fixed 
wages. That some of this work is in- 
equitably paid for may be freely admit- 
ted; but with all its evils, the preference 
of the great army of the employed is for 
fixed wages, the content which comes 
from present security, and full release 
from all risk and responsibility. When 
a larger share of the employed will ac- 
cept their fair share of the reepon- 
sibility, one may begin experiments in 
co-operation with more hope of sucess. 

‘This time should not be far off. Re- 
cent events must have shown to thinking 
mechanics what co-operation in trade- 
unions can and what it cannot do in the 
matter of wages. A year or two more 
of experience may be needed to complete 
the demonstration, and prove that the 
strength of any association, whether it 
be a trades-union or a co-operative fac- 
tory, is not in proportion to the number, 
but the quality, of its membership—not 
in its large balance in banks, nor in its 
prescriptive rights, nor its ability to get 
gifts or loans, but in the skill, efficiency 
and fair dealing of its individual mem- 
bers. The thoughtful workman must 
see that these rewards for labor which no 
society can get for him—rewards to be 
earned by the discharge of duties which 
he must do himself; that it is better for 
him to be expert and active at his trade, 
trying to do more rather than less than is 
required of him, making himself more and 
more useful to his employer and to s0- 
ciety, than it is to lean on any associa- 
tion for support or protection, It will 
be from the ranks of theee men, and these 
men only, that the successful co-opera- 
tive societies of the future will be formed.” 


It was when Darwin, in his old age, 
was bringing out his books on the habits 
of plants. His health was poor, and an 
old family servant overhearing his daugh- 
ter express some anxiety about his con- 
dition sought to reassure her by saying: 
‘*Hi believe master’d be hall right, 
madam, hif ’e only ’ad somethin’ to hoc- 
cupy ’is mind. Sometimes ‘e stands 
in the conservatory from mornin’ till 
night, just a-lookin at the flowers. Hif 
’e only ’ad somethin’ to do,, ’e’d be hev- 
ver so much better, I’m sure.” No one 
enjoyed the joke more than the great 
naturalist himeelf. 


A factory. 


SIMMONS LIVER REGULATOR 


INDIGESTION. 


“T suffered for more than a year with In- 
digestion, and during the last six months I 
was very bilious, occasionally having a dumb 
chill, followed by fevers, which prostrated 
me for weeks. I took Simmons Liver Reg- 
ulator, and for several.months I have been 
as stout and hearty as any man could desire 
to be. I am thoroughly satisfied it is all it 
is recommended for Indigestion and bilious 
complaints; for mine was certainly a stub- 
born case. I have heard many of my friends 
speak of it, and all agree that it possesses All 
the virtues you claim for it.”—A. H. Hien- 
TOWER, Conductor on M. & W. R. R. 

‘*“My husband, being blind, is required to 
lead a very sedentary life, and, consequent- 
ly, he suffers greatly from Indigestion. 
Having heard of Simmons Liver Regulator, 
he commenced using it regularly. he In- 
digestion has left him, and he is now enjoy- 
ing better health than he has known for 
years.”— Mrs. StrepHen Menarp, Macon, Ga. 


“THE PACIFIC” 


Purchasing Agency. 


For the purpose of facilitating communieation 
between the readers of THe Paorrio and its ad- 
vertisers, we have concluded to offer our services 
gratuitously to all, in the purchase of goods and 
articles usually for sale in San Francisco ; also, 
in answering any reasonable inquiry in relation 
to anything in the market. As these services 
are offered gratuitously, all letters must be ac- 
companied with stamp for return answer. 
Orders should be explicit, stating how articles 
are to be sent. Address 


Publishers ~ The Pacific,” 
BOX 2348. 


REMOVAL. 


THE DEPOSITORY OF THE 


CALIFORNIA BIBLE SOCIETY 


HAS BEEN REMOVED TO 


757 MARKET STREET, 


Where patrons of the Society will find a large 
assortment of the publications of the Ameri- 
can Bible Society. Branch Societies and Bible 
Committees will be supplied from this Deposi- 
tory. The trade in city and country supplied 
at usual discounts. 
Bibles, 30 cents and upwards. 3 
Testaments, 5 cents and upwards. 
The Society has no connection with the store 
at No. 3 Montgomery street, or with any other 
house in San Francisco. 


GEO. C. McCONNELL, Depositary. 


B. M. Atchinson & Co. 


Nos. 16 & 17 Center Market. 
Between Kearny and Dupont, Sutter and Post 
streets, ‘ 


SAN FRANOISOO, UAL. 
Dealers in all kinds of 


DAIRY PRODUCE 


Butter and Eggs a 
Specialty. 


GOODS RECEIVED ON OONSIGNMENT 


03” Oountry orders for Merchandise filled and 
shipped with promptness, 


THE CAROL § 


—A BOOK OF— 


—FOR THE— 


Supoay ScRoof ato tte Home, 
ONARLES W. 


With poetical contributions by 


Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, Miss Louisa M, Alcott, Hez- 
ekiah Butterworth, and many others. 

The Music, original and selected, by Geo. F. Root, 
J. R. Murray, J. B. Sharland, P. P. Bliss and J. B: 
Dykes, Stainer, Barnby, Handel, Mendelssohn and 
other eminent composers, old and new. 

This work, long in preparation by an experienced 
Sunday School worker, contains over 200 separate 
musical selections,together with a number of musical 
and responsive services for the festival and ordinary 
occasions of the Sunday School and the Home Altar. 


Price 85 cents each by mail, postpaid; 
$8.60 a dozen by express. cha not pre 
C7 Specimen Pages Free. 


PUBLISHED BY 


THE JOHN. CHURCH CO., CINCINNATI, 0. 


_ The J. CHURCH CO., 19 E. 16th St., New York City. 


Weed & Kinowell, 


CALIFORNIA BRASS WORKS 
No. 125 First Street, 


Opposite 8r., SAN FRANOISOO 


Manufacturers of all kinds of 
Brass, Com “er Zinc and Babbitt 


Church and Steamboat Bells 


Also a full assortment of Steam and Water 
Oocks and Valves, Hydraulic Pipes, Nozzles and 
Hose Oouplings, etc., etc. Brass Ship Work 
Spikes, Sheathing Nails, Rudder Braces, etc. 

O03” Agents for Seibert’s Eureka Lubricators 


CINCINNATI BELLE OUNDRY CO 


SUCCESSORS ~-IN BELLS~- TO THE 


BLYMYER MANUFACTURING CO 


CATALOGUE WITH TESTIMONIALS 
a SELLS CHURCH.SCHOOL.FIRE ALARM 


Illustrated caialogues on application to 
JAMES LINFORTH, 
General Agent for the Pacific Coast, 

116 Front St., San Francisco. 


McShane Bell Foundry 


Finest Crade of Bellis, 
Cures Prats for CHURCHES, &c. 
Send for Price and Satalogus. Address 

H. McSHANE 
Mention this paper. Baltimore, 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
; Bellis of Pure Copper and Tin for Chure 
Schools, Fire Alarms,Farms, ete, FULL 


WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 
VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinasti, O. 


Congregational Directory. 


AMERICAN HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, 
Bible House, Astor Place, N. Y. 

Secretaries— Walter M. Barrows, D. D., Rev. 
J.B. Clark. Treasurer—Alexander H. Clapp, 
D. D. Superintendent California and Nevada— 
J. H. Warren, D. D. General Missionary 
Southern California—Rev, J.T. Ford. Finan- 
cial Agent—J. 8. Hutchinson, at Sather & 
Co.’s, N. W. corner Commercial and Montgom- 
ery streets. 


56 Reade St., New York. 
Secretary—Rev. M. E. Strieby. Treasurer 
—H. W. Hubbard, Esq. Rev. W. CO. Pond, 
Agent, 940 Capp Street, 8. F. 


CALIFORNIA CHINESE MISSION. 
(Auxiliary to the American Miss. Association. ) 
Rev. J. K. McLean, D.D., President 
Rev. W. C. Pond, 436 Bartlett Street, San 
Francisco) Secretary; E. Palache, Treasurer, 


AMERICAN CONGREGATIONAL UNION. 

Secretary—Rev. L. H. Cobb, D.D., 59 
Bible-House, N. Treasurer—H. O. Pin- 
neo, 59 Bible House, N. Y. Sec. for Cali- 
fornia, Rev. W. C. Pond, 940 Capp St., 
San Francisco. 


AMERICAN BOARD O. F, M. 
Missionary Rooms, Cong. House, Boston. 

Secretaries—Rev. N. G. Clark, D.D; Rev. 
E. K. Alden, D.D., Rev. Judson Smith, D.D 
Treasurer—Langdon 8S. Ward. Rev. Wm. 
Kincaid, District Secretary, 39 Bible House, 
New York. E. P. Flint, Financial Agent, 
Safe Deposit Building, corner California 

and Montgomery, San Francisco, Cal. 
CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY-SCHOOL 

AND PUBLISHING SOCIETY. 

Congregational House, Boston. 

Treasurer—E. Lawrence Barnard, Esq., 


Cong. House, Boston. Geo. P. Smith, Agent. 
Rev. Albert‘ E. Dunning, General and 


757 Market Street, San Francisco. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL ASSOCIATES. 


President—Stephen 8. Smith, No. 7 Mont 
gomery avenue. Secretary and Treasurer— 
James E. Ager, 508 Clay street, San Francisco 


NEW WEST EDUCATION COMMISSION. 
112 W. Washington St., Chicago. 

President—Rev. F. A. Noble, D.D.; Secre- 
tary—Rev. Charles R. Bliss; Treasurer— 
W.H. Hubbard, 387 LaSalle avenue, Chi- 
cago; District Secretary— Rev. A. E. Winship, 
Boston. 

BENEVOLENT ORGANIZATIONS. 


Young Men’s Christian Association, 232 Sut- 
ter street. H. J. McOoy, Secretary. 

Young Women’s Christian Assodiation, 539 
Howard street. Miss A. A. Healt, Superin- 
tendent. , 

BOYS AND GIRLS AID SOCIETY, 
Baker St., Cor. Grove St., San Francisco, 


E. T. DooLey, Superintendent. 


THE GRAND UNION HOTEL. 
Opp. GRAND CENTRAL Depor, N. Y. Orry. 

FFERS TRAVELERS and families—arriving, or 
leaving the city for business or pleasure, or to 
visit Saratoga, Long Branch, White Mountains, or 
other Summer Resorts—superior accommodations, 
All improvements. European plan. Over 600 eie- 


tly furnished rooms, fitted up at an expense of 
e Million Dollars. One dollar and upwards per 


| day. Richly furnished suites for families, and ele- 


wantly arranged rooms for dinner parties for ten and 
upwards. Cuisineof superior merit. The Restau- 
rant and Cafe supplied with the best, at moderate 
| pr'ce. Toilet and Baggage Rooms for ladies and 
‘gents, where coats, valises and parcels can be left 
ree. Families can live better for less money at the 
Grand Union Hotel than at any other first-class hotel 
in the city. 
ge Guests’ baggage taken to and frem this hotel 
med and $3 carriaye hire is saved by stopping at this 
. 


PATENTS. 


obtained, and all business in the U. 8. Patent 
Office, or in the Courts, attended to for MOD- 
ERATE FEES. 

We are opposite the U. 8. Patent Office, en- 
gaged in PATENT BUSINESS EXOLUSIVELY 
and can obtain patents in less time than those 
remote from WASHINGTON. 

When model or drawing is sent we advise as 
to patentability free of charge; and we make NO 
CHARGE UNLESS WE OBTAIN PATENT. 

We refer here to the Post Master, the Su 
of the Money Order Div., and to officials of 
U. 8. Patent Office. For Oircular, advice, 
terms, and reference to actual clients in your 
own state or county, address 


C. A. SNOW & CO., 


Opposite Patent Orrice, D. O,. 


nov2-tf 


MORSE 


Photographic Gallery. 


THE LARGEST IN THE WORLD. 


826 Market St, - San Francisco, 


Oopying and enlarging tures in Orayon, 
Pastel, India Ink, Water odors 


Ivory Types and Sun Pearls a specialty. 


Fairbanks’ Scales, 


FAMILY USE. 
ALL SIZES. 


FAIRBANKS & HUTCHINSON 


401 MARKET ST., S. F. 


03” For sale by all hardware dealers” 
Jan1-tf 


W. F. Griswold 


.... Has removed to .... 


1101 VAN NESS AVE., COR. GEARY ST, 


coin money with our 


Amateur Photo cutie, 


AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, 


Sunday-School Secretary. Pacific Agency, 
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general consultation. 


Tur Paciric: SAN FRANcIScO, CAL. 


[Wepnzspay, 28, 1886. 
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SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Taxe Orrer. — Any 
person sending us $7.50, with three new 
names, shall receive four copies of THE Pa- 
otro for one year. THE PaciFic is not 
published to make money or pay salaries, 


. but solely to heip on our Master’s work. It 


you are not a subscriber, send your address, 
apd pay $2.50 at any time within three 
months. It will pay you and yours well, 


Subscriptions for THe Pactric will be re- 
ceived at the drug store of W. M. Searby, 
859 Market street; also at the drug store of 
David M. Gove, northwest corner of Califor- 
nia and Fillmore streets; also by T. P. 
Strong, insurance agent, 470 Ninth street, 
Oakland. 


WEDNESDAY, JULY 28, 1886. 


No proposition was ever made to the 
people of this State so abhorrent to their 
sense of propriety as that of reorganiz- 
ing our Supreme Court, by turning tbe 
present out of cflice, by means of a con- 
stitational amendment. The outburst of 
indignation has been general, and even 
fearful. It is a healthy sign. It shows 
that the people believe in the worth and 
honesty of the Court, aud that they will 
submit to its decisions, and count them 
as law, even if they run counter to their 
Of course, that 
measure will be pressed no further. The 
very proposition is raising a prejudice 
against the other plans of the anti-ripar- 
ianists, and may delay them, if it does 
not defeat them. 


We like particularly well the sugges- 
tion of the Sacramento Bee, that the whole 
matter of the extra session, so far as the 
use of water is concerned, be referred to 
a commission, who shall report to the 
next regular session of the Legislature, 
after thorough examination and the tak- 
ing of all necessary testimony. It is 
evident that the ‘‘appropriators’’ have 
some vested rights, and that ihe ripar- 
have some natural rights, of 
which can be justly sacrificed. Some 
plan should be devised by which an 
equitable distribution of the waters of 
the State can be effected for mining, 
manufacturing and irrigating purposes. 


The present is one of the world’s hap- 
py years. Not that there is no com- 
plaint, private or public, and no reason 
for any; but that the world is without 
wars, pestilence or famines of any notice- 
able extent. Peace is abroad, and all 
the causes of war are diminished, and 
all the threats of war fade out into specks 
on the horizon. The civilized world no 
longer cares for war as a business; it 
even wearies being always ready for war. 
May we not hope that the time is near 
when Europe will begin to disarm? 
Must an empire like Russia be allowed 
to keep thé nations by the ears forever? 
Cannot the European ‘‘assent’’ become 
a law and a terror to the northern ‘‘bear’ ? 


- 
— 


The extra session did not get into work- 
ing order till Thursday of last week, 
and on Friday both houses of the Legis- 
lature adjourned till the following Mon- 
day. Nothing could be done without a 
Members were 
afraid to commit themselves to any 


course of action that had no forelook in 


it. We suppose that legally a United States 
Senator should be chosen to fill out Gen- 


-eral Miller’s term; but if it has been agreed 
otherwise, so that it cannot be done hon- 


orably, that altersthe case. But, then, 
who made the stipulation, and by what 
authority? Are secret pledges, secured 
beforehand and not well-considered, the 
proper basis of legislation, or other acts 
of deliberative bodies? We doubt wheth- 
er they ought to bind any others than the 
individuals who made them. 


It may teach us how good it will be 
for us to hold our peace, betimes, if we 
duly consider how, fortunately for us, 
some have sealed their lips regarding 
faults, foibles, indiscretions, follies and 
sins of ours; more especially in our early 
years and at the turning-points of our 
lives. Ab! had heartless gossips, or en- 
vious rivals, known our weaknesses and 
our mistakes, at certain times, which we 
recall with a kind of shudder, bow altered 
would have been our lot, how different 
our career, how spoiled our fortune or our 
fame! But, friendly eyes only caw, and 
loving hands touched, and pleasant lips 
were opened, or compressed, discreetly, 
and our secret was kept, and our danger 
passed, and our life redeemed. If any- 
thing can be sharper than the ‘‘serpent’s 
tooth” of ingratitude, it is the false lip 
that betrays. 


The healthful quiet of the last few 


weeks in our city bas been, in many 
ways, enjoyable. There haa been, and 
is, some din of preparation for the coming 
of the ‘*Grand Army,’’ and tome other 
bustle here and there; but generally how 
free from ‘‘sensations,’’from shocks, crash- 


es, scandals, crimes (the regular caloon | 


brawls excepted), and nameless horrors, 
we have been! This experience is good 
for us. [t shows that we can be measura- 
bly dull in business and otherwise, snd live 
through it to our bettering. It is in our 
favor to be calmer, and let the fever of 
our puls’: Even tha most tem- 
perate of us may live too fast. To live 
slow and longer may be for the world’s 
advantage. 


[t is suggestive of the influence of a 
great educator to read, as we do in Dr. 
Mark Hopkins’ bi-centennial address at 
Williams College, that he was sixty-four 
years ago a student, became a tutor 
sixty-one years ago, and fifty-six years 


a chair of instruction since that time. 
Six graduatee probably survive who were 
before him. Of the living graduates, all 
but thirty-one had been taught by him, 
and, in all, 2,229 students bad been hie 
pupils. Suppose that he had been dar- 
ing all this time an agnostic! 


The Rev. Dr. Anson Smyth of Cleve- 
land, a Presbyterian clegyman and cor- 
respondent ot New York Evangelist, 
writing from Cleveland after a visit to Ob- 
erlin, says: ‘Instead of the Odium The- 
ologicum of former years, the theology of 
to-day is considered far more orthodox 
and scriptural than the average Congre- 
gationalism of New England. Among 
all the professors there is not one that 
sympathizes with the ‘New Theology.’ 
I believe that the Congregationalists of 
the Western Reserve have little reason 
to fear a comparison with the Presbyte- 
rianism of the same district.” 


The convention of deaf-mute instruct- 
ors adjourned finally the middle of last 
week; aud on Friday the majority of 
them started on their return, by the way 
of the ‘‘ Northern Pacific Railway.’’ They 
had an ioteresting and profitable session. 
Their coming and journey had been an 
education to them, as well as as ingpira- 
tion and a stimulus. The whole situa- 
ton waz charming. They were in 
the midat of a novelty and a beauty that 
had no precedent in their experience. 
The pleasure of home-likeness mingled 
with the sense of remoteness. They had 
crossed great States, wide plains, and 
climbed over lofty mountains, 3,000 
miles; yet here they were, in their own 
country, in an institution for deaf-mutes 
equal to those they had left, and looking 
out though the gates of gold, upon the 
world’s Pacific seas. Possibly they may 
envy us our situation (but our eituation 
does not free us from toil, peril and _ life’s 
ills), and we may envy them the'‘r special 
work in whatever part of the land pur- 
sued. For, intellectually, physivlogical- 
ly and psychologically, theirs is a most 
interesting and profitable work—both to 
pupils and teachers. Such instructors 
come into contact with ‘‘aature” in a less 
obstructed and prejudiced condition than 
do most of us who are called, variously, 
to teach and guide immortal men toward 
the eternal right. 


The (London) Christian World is a 
paper of large circulation and great in- 
fluence. It has steadily opposed the 
‘‘Home Rule” policy, and stood with 
such men Dr. Dale. In the number for 
July 8th, it compliments the venerable 
John Bright on his speeches and letters 
in this campaign. It says: ‘In Mr. 
Bright we see ‘all that should accompany 
old age’ when age deserves universal 
honor, and when the faculties, if they 
have lost something of passionate energy, 
have been chastened by experience and 
perfected by use. When two old men, 
both of whom you are proud to have for 
countrymen, offer youa—the one, a start- 
ling and perilous experiment in legisla- 
tion, the other a solemn warping against 
revolution—you may safely conclude that 
the one exhibits the audacity of genius, 
the other ths wisdom of age.’’ It adds 
that Mr. Bright ‘went and saw Ireland 
with his own eyes. He read, and re- 
read, the evidence collected by the Devon 
Commission. And the conclusion at 
which he arrived was that the ills of Ire- 
land are not political, but economical. 
He saw that it is only when lashed up 
by political agi'ators that the body of 
Irishmen care about the particulars of 
their connection with Britain, or fancy 
that Ireland would be bettered by a re- 
peal of the Union, or by having three 
hundred orators to talk about her on 
College Green, instead of one hundred 
to represent her at Westminster.” 


A prominent lawyer of this city, who 
is an active deacon in one of the largest 
churches in this State, says he will prove 
by the records of the police court of San 
Francieco that one hundred of the youth 
of this city are ruined by contact with 
Chinese where there is one conversion. 


The ordinary mind canoot understand 
how the same man can advocate heathen- 
izing America and Onristiavizing Asia; 
how polygamy is to be rooted ont’ on 
the east side of the Sierras and planted 


on the west side of the Sierrae. 


ago became a professor, and has been in 


The Professor Gilliam whose article 
onthe Chinese question in the North 
American Review cne of our correspond- 
ents is commending to the notice of our 
readers, about two years ago contributed 
two articles to the same Review on the 
African problem, in which he maintained 
that, as ‘‘the Negro, while slowly gainirg 
in edacation and wealth, is rapidly gain- 
ing in populatioa upon the whites,’’ the 
consequence must be that the whites will 
not stand it. They will not let the Ne- 
gro become their equal in the government 
of the country. What, then, according 
to Mr. Gilliam’s wisdom, is the only 
remedy? Why, it is plain. The Ne- 
groes must betake themselves to some 
country where they can live by them- 
selves. ‘‘Should the blacks not choose 
colonization, let the whites of the whole 
country demand it.’’ The reasoning 
which this professor applied to the Afri- 
can, he is now seeking to apply to the 
Chinese, problem. It is very simple: 
Keep the yellow race in China. We 
have heard some people say that this 
question is not one of race at all, Evi 
dently, this is not Gilliam’s opinion. The 
only solution he knows is nov-inter- 
course, and that maintained by force. 
The great majority of Congregational. 
ists, at least, do not accept this reason- 
ing as respects the African. They sus- 
tain the American Missionary Associa- 
tion, and that Association proposes to 
show, by the assimilative influences of 
Christian education, that the white man 
can respect the Negro’s manhood, and 
the Negro can respect the white man’s 
manhood, and both can live in the same 
State without violence and to mutual ad- 
vantage. Of course, the hardness of 
men’s hearts may prevent all this. But 
let us not fall to justifying that hardness. 
God pity the modern nations if, in an 
age when Divine Providence is throwing 
all peoples and races into mutual inter- 
course, the proud and crael theory should 
receive Christian sanction that the only 
way in which there can be prosperity in 
any country is by the white races forbid- 
ding other races from residence. We 
would suggest to Professor Gilliam that 
Pharaoh of Egypt attempted to solve a 
similar problem by destroying the male 
children of an increasing and alien race. 
The scheme, however, was not very ef- 
fective, They who, ia our modern time, 


the diff.rent human families, have under- 
taken a large business. The Christian 
undertaking to bring these families to one 
Master, and so teach them to respect 
each other, is much the less wild, as it is 
so much the nobler. 


In the communication to our columns 
by G. W. F., on ‘‘Post-mortem Proba- 
tion,’’ a passage was quoted from | Tim. 
ii: 5,6—‘*Who gave himself a ransom for 
all, to be testified in due time.” From 
the latter clause, the writer infers that 
Paul meant to teach that every human 
being will, in his own time, hear of God's 
love in Christ. That is, perhaps, a plaus- 
ible inference from both the received and 
the revised version, as the one inserts the 
words ‘‘to be testified,” and the other 
‘*the testimony to be bourne,” as if the 
writer were looking toward some future 
bearing of testimony; but there is no 
reference to the future in the original 
words. The apostle is speaking the same 
idea that he expresses in Gal. iv: 4— 
‘‘W hen the fulness of the time was come.’’ 
That ransom was made in the time which 
was ripe for it, and the witness was giv- 
en according to divine wisdom at that fit 
age of the world. No doubt our contrib- 
utor, a3 well as others, may go on and 
employ these words as indicative of what 
is to be the manner of dealing with peo- 
ple in the next age; but, if he does, let it 
be clearly understood that he is prophesy- 
ing out of his own mind; he is not ex- 
pounding the apostle’s thought. He 
gives us eisegesis, not exegesis, He is 
telling Paul what Paul did not tell bim. 
Indeed, the same criticism should be 
made concerning the method in which 
this writer, and adventists of his variety 
generally, are tempted in the matter of 
scriptural interpretation. Are we not all 
iu danger of the same temptation? The 
problem of probation taxes us all, and, 
for one, we have no disposition to cavil 
at any comfort which any one may re- 
ceive by some preferred exposition of 
passages in the Word. But we have 
not been able to find anything in the Gos- 
pel which leads us to conclude with our 
pre-millz: nial contribu‘or,th.t God did not 
intend the gospel ‘‘to be a converting 
power in this age,’’ and that we are to 
count on the age after the resurrection 
as the era when the probation of the vast 
multitudes of mankind will commence. 
As we read history, the history of the 
unevangelized as well as the evangelized 
earth, character has been forming every- 
where, and forming fast. Allthe heath- 
en literature itself shows that what Paul 
said to the Romans was true. Men have 


than ‘‘Adamic death,” “even where 


‘Christ has not been preached. We preach 


propose to prevent the inter-peopling of 


brought upon their own selves a worse 


the gospel as Paul did, on expectation 
that it will be a converting power, the 
power of God unto salvation, the only 
salvation known to us. The great is- 
sues of the jadgment we leave where 
God has left them—in the hands of the 
man whom he has ordained. 


It is a pertinent inquiry, What will be 
the effect on Mr. Gladstone of the turn 
which public affairs have taken in Great 
Britain? Will some decadence begin, 
and his retirement be inforced? or will 
his nature rally, and the recent conflict 
be renewed, in due season, under chang- 
ed auspices? Ideally, he should die in 
harness, just as the victory is won, on a 
well-fought field. But, for our part, we 
care little for ‘‘home rule” in Ireland, 
for its own sake; but, rather, as a meas- 
ure introducing ‘‘home rule’’ into all the 
provinces, states and colonies of the em- 
pire. We want to see an imperial Par- 
liament in London, greater than the ‘‘ En- 
glish,’’ in which shall sit members from 
Canada, Australia, India, South Africa, 
and so on, as well as from England, 


\ Scotland, Ireland and Wales. This Par- 


liament of a federated empire woald final- 
ally have its representation in Tennyson’s 
prophesied ‘‘Parliament of Man.” 


Sketches from the Recent History of 
Missions in Japan.—VIIL. 


BY REV. M. L. GORDON, 


OKAYAMA, 


The work in Okayama is a eplendid 
example of wise and successful missiou- 
ary work. It is in itself an incontro- 
vertable argument for foreign missions. 
Okayama is a city of 30,000 inhabitants, 
about one hundred milts west of Kobe, 
and near the northern shore of the beau- 
tiful Inland Sea. It is the commercial 
and political center for over a million 
people. Some ten years ago Dr. Taylor 
visited the city and made the acquaint- 
ance of several leading physicians aud 
officials. They were avxious to have 
him locate there, and a contract was 
even made. But Dr. Taylor was called 
elsewhere; and, altbough Mr. Atkinacn 
and others visited the city, at intervals, 
no decided steps toward its occupation 
by foreign missionaries were taken till 
1879, when Dr. Berry and Messrs. Cary 
and Pettee, with their families, located 
there. Dr. Berry was connected with 
the Government Hospital, and his two 
colleagues were employed as teachers, 
for one or two hours daily, in an English 
school. It needs to be remembered that 
missionaries can live in the interior of 
Japan only by becoming employed by the 
Japanese, and securing residence permits 
from the Government. These new mis- 
sionaries were received with great cor- 
diality, and the friendly attitude of the 
Governcr of the Prefecture has been 
greatly in their favor. The medical 
work which Dr. Berry carried on 80 suc- 
cessfully in the outlying towns was also 
of no little help. But the preaching of 
the gospel has been the main reliance, 
and in this Mr. P. Kanamon, a graduate 
of the Kyoto school, and now pastor of 
the Okoyama church, has taken a part 
which it would be impossible to overes- 
timate. Missionaries who go into the in- 
terior are a source of great curiosity to 
the people, and a considerable part of 
their duties is to entertain, and, if possi- 
ble, win to themselves and the Master 
those who come to call. Mr. Cary 
wrote in those early days: ‘‘Callers are 
abundant. Officials and physicians 
seem to constitute a large proportion of the 
inhabitants, if we may judge from those 
we see. So many come that we consider 
ourselves fortunate if we are able to get 
a full meal without stopping in the midst 
of it to receive the greeting of some one.”’ 
If any of my readers think that all this 
bowing, and saluting, and listening to 
polite phrases, whose number and length 
are exceeded only by their unintelligibil- 
ity, is easy work, I can, after a coneider- 
able experience, assure him that he is 
greatly mistaken. 


In this way the work went on for the 
next year or two, Dr. Berry at his medi- 
cal work, Messra. Cary and Pettee teach- 
ing their hour or two a day in the school, 
but giving their main strength to the 
study of the language, and Mr. Kana- 
mon and other Japanese Christians daily 
teaching and preaching Christ publicly 
and {from house to house. 


In 1881 a church of thirty-two mem- 
bers was orgauvized. A letter written at 
the time speaks of the members as fol- 
lows: ‘‘There are many of them whose 
single religious history would make a 
long and interesting story—husbands 
without their wives, wives without their 
husbands, at least three men who had 
something of a training for the priesthood, 
men from all ranks in society, scholars, 
artisans, farmers, servants. We have 
found it an exceedingly difficult and del- 
icate matter to arrange for the financial 
support of the work. But the young 
Christians have responded nobly. Ev- 
ery one contributes something, and so 
about ten dollars per month is pledged. 
Of this, the pastor has seven, though 
needing much more.”’ 

The following describes the spirit and 
methoi of their work a year later: 
“The Christians of this city have divid- 
ed themselves into eleven i fre Each | 
division will choose a leader, hold month- 
ly meetings, and is expected to look after 
its own membership. It is the Method- 
ist class-meeting with some variations.” 

It would take no prophet to foretell : 
that such a church would grow.  Al- 
though not five years have elapsed since 
its organization, with thirty-two members, | 
it bas grown into four churches, with an 
aggregate membership of 528. The ad- 
ditions on confession of faith last year 


were 168, or very nearly fifty per cent. 
TLe contributions of these Christians for 
missions durivg last year amounted to 
$182; for all purposes, $2540, or over 
$4.80 each. Now, please note that a 
Japanese laborer gets only from 20 to 25 
cents a day, findivg himself; that a car- 
penter will work for 30 or 35 cents per 
diem, or only about one-tenth of the 
wages received in Oalifornia—and you 
will see that this giving is very liberal, 
indeed. 

The Okayama church dedicated, in 
December last, a commmodious church 
building. I[t cost $2,100, over $1,800 ot 
which was raised by its members. ‘‘lt 
was a glad day for the Christians when 
the house was dedicated free from debt, 
their past.r having insisted that the 
building could not thus publicly be given 
to God while a single m ll of its cost was 
left unpaid. Many of the people had 
made great sacrifices for the Lord’s 
house. Some had drawn on the scanty 
store laid by for old age or for the educa- 
tion of their children; some bad goue 
without new clothes; some had restricted 
themselves in food. Oxe old man had 
done gladly for the church what he 
would have done for almost nothing else 
—given over for sale his precious eword, 
almost the only property left in his pos- 
session, and which, with the epirit of a 
Samurai, he had hoped to keep until his 
dying day; some who had no money gave 
of the labor of their hands; and some, even 
raking from their dust-heaps discarded 
idols, sent them to America to be sold 
for the benefit of the church.” 

About $500 was the proceeds of wed- 
divg garments and other clothing handed 
down from aucestors, which the ladies of 
the church sent to Manchester, N. H., 
where they were sold at a fair. It 
would be pleasaut to speak of the other 
three churches—Takahashi, with a mem- 
bership of 176; Kasaoka, 43; and Amo- 
ki, 69. In them was the same earnestness 
and self-sacrifice that we have seen in 
Okayama. The Okayama caurch gath- 
ers more than 200 children into its two 
Sunday-schools, and the other churches 
have, doubtless, a proportionate number, 
though I have no statistics Outside of 
these four places mentioned are some ten 
out-stations, with an aggregate of bhun- 
dreds of hearers. Who would not thauk 
God for the privilege of engaging in such 
a work? 


Danger from Sweet Things. 


BY REV. DR. A. Le. STONE. 


Sitting in the porch of a most lovely 
rural retreat, my gaze is fascinated with 
the bloom aad beauty of a magnificent 
rosebush attached to the trellis, and 
within reach of my hand. But as I 
stretch forth my hand to gather and ap- 
propriate some of this floral loveliness, [ 
am reminded somewhat sharply and ef- 
fectually that it is guarded and defended 
by a keenness of natural weaponry ready 
to inflict its avenging upon all greedy and 
lawless invasion. The stalk, from base 
to summit, and on every epray of it, is 
armed and equipped with a therny out- 
growth that levies the tax of blood upon 
the ruthless invader. If he carry off 
his epoil, it shall show, as well as the 
grasp that holds it, the stain of the pen- 
ance exacted. 

I could not help thinking, as I looked 
on this visible parable, how much peril 
there is of sharp wounding in the appro- 
priation of things sweet to soul and sense, 
as they lift their tempting attractions be- 
fore our sight. 

It is most agreeable to us to see a tab'e 
well spread with the attractive products of 
herd and stall, of sea and air, of garden 
and field, and we hasten to accept the 
invitation to seat ourselves before such 
luxuries, and to partake of them without 
restraint, until we find that we have im- 
posed too heavy a tax upon our digestive 
organs, and havea corresponding penalty 
to pay. 

The juice of the vine, under foreign 
skies, carefully bottled and kept in casks 
secure, sparkles temptingly to our sight, 
and regales our taste, quickening our 
pulees, and equally the mirthful veins of 
our spirit; and, sooner or later, we have 
no power to smile in joy’s bright livery, 
or cheerthe mood of others, without such 
availing stimulus—slaves to its exacting 
scepter. 

We yield to the beckoning hand and 
welcoming voice of social fellowship, our 
faces smiling and our pulses stirring in 
such fellowship, till all privacy of our 
own seems dull and dark, and we can 
sing only when other voices lead the 
Strain; and find that solitude means 
gloomy loneliness, and must, for any 
type of comrade life, be shaken off. 

Sometimes one doubts the efficacy of 
prayer, and prides himzelf in his absti- 
nence, and keeps on his way through 
ease and hardship without once bending 
the knee, or teaching his lips to speak 
upward, ‘‘Gur Father,” till some sharp 
crisis of soul or sense bereaves him of 
earthly hope, and drapes his onward way 
in sable. And then, he who has boasted 
himeelf of such independence finds that 
it is gall and bitterness in his utmost ex- 
tremity of need. 

So we assume, here and there along 
the reaches of our earthly pilgrimage, 
intellectual and moral attributes from 
which we promise ourselves a winning 
of victory over trial, tasting, as we 
think, with great relish the sweetness of 
our autocracy, and gathering such bloom 
for our vases, till we find—it may be 
suddenly and unexpected!y—the piercing 
* sharp thorns destroying all our com- 
ort. 

Let us beware of the armed outfit of 
that which, in our self-indulgence, prom- 
ises us fragrance and sweetuess. 


Those familiar with travel say that one 
continuous stream of Chinese is going 
Kast from this State. This will make 
idolatry national. The Mississippi is a 
clean, clear, blue stream until it mingles 
with the yellow Missouri; after that it 
takes the color of the Missouri to its 
mouth. 


Home 


Gonducted by J. H. Warren, D. D. 


Office, No. 7 Montgomery Avenue. 


“Our Country.” 


We have received a fresh supply of 
this book. It is to be sold at the low 
price of 35 cents; mailed to order, post- 
paid. J. H. Warren. 


Eastern Notes, 


So impressed were we by what we 
saw and learned of the North Side Sun- 
day-school in Chicago, under the care of 
Mr. C. B. Holmes, that we give further 
particulars, which we hope will interest 
all our readers, and particularly that 
class of busy business men of whom Mr, 
Holmes is so distinguished a representa- 
tive. The school numbers over 4,000. 
Every child who becomes a member is 
given a membership ticket with a num- 
ber on it, and opposite that number, and 
on the records of the school, are placed 
his name and residence. KHvery two 
weeks the children are given an evening 
ertertainment, the usual cost of which is 
$10, and is greatly enjoyed by both chil- 
dren and parents. In summer they are 
taken on a picnic to the country, aud in 
winter are given a Christmas festival. 
On Saturdays, the ladies conduct a sew- 
ing class, which has a membership of 
600 girls, who are taught plain sewing, 
the children being given the garments 
they make, and in scores of cases these 
prove a very timely aid. Accurate ac- 
count is kept of these garments, as well 
as the grade of work on them. Forty- 
five ladies are engaged in this work, 
teaching those girls not only trained in- 
dustry and skill in useful ways, but 
cleanliness, obedience, self-control, po- 
liteness, consideration for others. A new 
feature is a training-class, from which the 
girls graduate, and in which they are 
taught to alter garments, to mend, to cut 
new work, and to operate a sewing-ma- 
chine, and where they become very pro- 
ficient and valuable workers, and a biess- 
ing to their homes. Namerous prizes 
are offered for the best work and behav- 
ior, and prove a great stimulus to all, 
Some of these ladies have invited their 
classes to their own beautiful homes, and 
poured into their grateful hearts such sun- 
shine of joy and warmth of love as will 
never die from memory so long as life 
shall last. Some of them have looked 
up absent pupils, and in some cases dis- 
covered fearful suffering. One lady 
found her pupil in the coldest weather 
with no clothing but a thin calico dress, 
po shoes and no stockings, her feet froz- 
en till they were black, her hands fre zen, 
and her mother too ill to sit up, her tath- 
er crazed with starvation and lack of 
work, less than a peck of coal, and not a 
mouthful ot food in the house. Under 
such cireumstances, is it much wonder 
that the man doubted the existence of 
God, and became the easy dupe of men 
who taught him bis misery came from 
the wrongs of society, and that to over- 
throw society and law was the only way 
of relief? That lady’s ministrations not only 
brought quick relief from suffering, but 
planted the seeds of faith in God and hu- 
manity. Oonnected with the mission is 
also a kindergarten department. In this 
there is a membership of 466 little ones, 
who are taught every week day except 
Saturday. This has been a grand suc- 
cess, bestowing upon 466 children all of 
value in the Froebel system, at an expense 
of only $1,261 for thirteen months of ser- 
vice, an average of 22 cents per month 
for each child. In connection with the 
mission is also a preaching service, cun- 
ducted by one of the most faithful and 
devoted pastors in the city. He has re- 
cently organized a church of fifty mem- 
bers, and his congregation numbers sev- 
eral hundred. Ail these have been 
reached through the children. The cas- 
es of sickness and death are so numerous 
in so large a parish, the minister is taxed 
to the full measure of his strength; but 
ministrations at such times of need result 
in grateful remembrance and co-operation. 
That church is getting a strong foothold, 
and, as the children grow in years, they 
will be graduated from the Sunday-school 
into tbe church, and thus a permanent 
hold retained upon them. Though the 
school is nominally under the care of the 
Central church, Dr. Swing pastor, it is 
known and announced as undenomina- 
tional. People of all denominations and 
of none are equally at home there. The 
Superintendent of one of the largest Cath- 
olic Sunday-schools visited the echool, 
and was an interested spectator of the 
whole session, and was outspoken 
in his commendation. One Catholic 
priest has publicly indorsed it, and 
two have come to the Superintendent and 
wished the work euccess. Children were 
once beaten for attending. now they are 
not molested. Jews and Gentiles, Prot- 
estants and Catholics, are all represented 
in that happy place. 

No description can so impress the 
reader with the wonderful order and pow- 
er of such a school as to see it, hear if, 
and feel it. Mr. Holmes, in his address 
or report to the church, puts the case ex- 
actly, when he says: ‘‘ Would you know 
what a school of 4,000 means, you must 
hear the thonsands of children’s voices 
blended in holy song, sung with all the 
enthusiasm of youth and all the gladness 
of hepe. Would you know what rever- 
ence is, mark the deep silence of that 
vast throng while prayer is offered to 
their God. Would you know what in- 
struction means, behold those shiriog 
eyes, those ears intent on the lesson of 
the hour; and when you bave heard and 
seen and known, dismiss your doubts 
that the world can be redeemed for God 
and righteousness.”” As the children file 
out of school, their numbers are noted 
and afterward checked on the attendance 
record, so that it is known exactly who 
are present and who are absent on any 
Sunday. If the absence continues, a let- 
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‘The replies have invariably been courte- 


man father wrote as follows: ‘‘ Your let- 
ter asking after Johnnie is here, and I 


an avowed atheist, but his boy brought 


~ turmoil, when the foundations of order, 


WepneEspay, JuLy 28, 1886.} 


THr Pacitric: San FRANocISCO, CAL. 


ter is seat making inquiry, and, oh, what 
revelations the responses sometimes make! 


ous and grateful. <A while ago a Ger- 


thank you for it. Johunie can go to 
Sunday-echool no more. He died last 
Tuesday, aud all the time he was sick he 
talked about the school, and when your 
letter came he said, ‘I must get well right 
away and be there next Sunday, sure,’ ” 
That father was a rank socialist once, and 


him back to God and humanity and de- 
cency, aud over the new-made grave of his 
darling he shed tears of gratitude for 
what his boy bad learned and had taught 
to him. i 

We may well believe Mr. Holmes 
when he says, ‘*There are 2 000 boys 
and 2,000 girls who will never become 
anarchists.” In these days of unrest and 


when life and property are assailed, in 
the lurid light of bursting bombshells and 
flashing pistols in Haymayket Square, 
amid the screams of anarchy and wild 
disorder, it is plain to see that a republic 
cannot be governed by policemen alone, 
no matter how brave or how devoted. 
The law must be loved by the masses in 
order to enforce it. Is it not better to 
spend $5,000 now in making worthy, 
law-abiding and law-supporting citizens 
than $500,000 ten or fifteen years from 
now in restraining the same persons by 
force of arms? The day for the work of 
home missionary bome-evangelization ie 
not yet passed?. Never was there more 
need of it than now. 


Religious intelligence. 


Pacific Coast. 


The last meeting of the Monday Club 
in Parlor A, Palace Hotel, was another 
of the interesting meetings, 80 many of 
which have lately been held. Rev. C. 
T. Weitzel of Santa Barbara, who has 
been supplying the pulpit of the First 
church, Oakland, very acceptably during 
this month, presented a thoughtful and 
timely paper on **The Minister Out of the 
Pulpit as Related to the Minister in the 
Palpit.’’ Rev. Mr. Cole of Tusccn follow- 
ed with an interesting address ov the char- 
acter and state of the Christian and oth- 
er work ip his important field in Arizona. 
Rev. C.B. Sumner,formerly of Tucson, but 
now Superintendent of A. H. M.S. work 
io Arizona and New Mexico, made some 
additional remarks concerning Tuce¢on in 
particular, and Arizona and New Mexico 
in general. Prof. Amasa Pratt, former- 
ly of this State, and now Superintendent 
of the large State Iustitution for the deaf 
and dumb at Columbus, Ohio, was pres- 
ent, and ou being called upon gave some 
account of his work and of the Conven- 
tion at Berkeley, beid last week, which 
he, with co wany other faithful workers, 
came over the Rockies to attend. This 
meating of the Club was one of very 
great interest. | 


Rev. J. W. Hough, D.D , who is 80 
affectionately remembered by very many 
persons in California, and who did such 
excellent work in his able pastorate of the 
church in Santa Barbara, is spending a 
short time in this State, and has been in- 
vited to address the Club at its meeting at 
1:30 Pp. m., on Monday next, in the Pal- 
ace Hotel. His theme will probably be 
‘Christian Work in France.’’ Dr. 
Hough preached in Santa Barbara Sun- 
day, July 18th, to a crowded house. 
He is expected to arrive in this city to- 
day. 

Rev. Dr. Barrows returned last week 
from his vacation in the Eastern States, 
and preached to his own people at the 
First church in this city last Sabbath 
morning. At night there was a praise 
service. It wasa good day for pastor 
and people. The house was well filled 
in the morning, and was crowded at 
night. 

At Plymouth church Rev. T. K. Noble 
has commenced a eeries of what promises 
to be very helpful lectures on ‘‘The 
American 

Rev. Dr. Beckwith preached at the 
Third church on the theme, ‘‘God hath 
prepared for them a city.” In the even- 
ing Professor Pratt of Columbus, O., de- 
livered a very interesting lecture on 
‘*Work among the Deaf-Mutes.” 


Last Sabbath was a good day at Beth- 
any church. Pastor Pond preached on 
“The Natural Law of Retribution.” At 
night the bi-monthly meeting of the Band 
of Hope was held. 


At Olivet church in this city Kev. Mr. 
Massey of Sacramento preached morn- 
ing and evening. | 

Dre. Barrowa and Warren visited the 
field of Rev. 1. F. Tobey, whose head- 
quarters are at the corner of Page and 
Pierce. Dr. Warren preached at night. 


“The kingdom of heaven suffereth 
violence’ and ‘‘Seek ye firat the kingdom 
of God and his righteousness, and all 
these things shall be added unto you,”’ 
were the topics of discourse by Rev. Jo- 
seph Rowell at the Mariners’ church. 
Chaplain Rowell recently baptised a Hin- 
doo. The Chaplain has baptised many 
foreigners, but this is the first Hindoo. 


Rev. C. T. Weitzel preached in tke 
First church, Oakland, on ‘*The Divine 
Deliberation Reconciled with the Divine 
Urgency,” and at night on ‘‘The Prodi- 
gal Son.” 


Rev. Mr. Cole of Tucson cfficiated at 
West Oakland. His theme was ‘‘Ap- 
proved and Worthless Christian Work.’ 
In the afternoon he lectured at the Y. 
M. U. A. Hall, Oakland, on ‘*The Fail- 
ure of Morality.’’ 

Rev. W. S. Hamlin spent last Sab- 


bath pleasantly with the church at Hay- 
wards. 


In Alameda the first anniversary of 
the labors of Rev. W. W. Scudder in 
that field was observed. He preached 
from the words, ‘Hitherto hath the | 


Lord helped us.’” ‘Spurious Conver- 
sion” was his evening subject. The 
church has made great progress during 
the year, and a large addition for Sunday- 
fchool and other purposes is being made 
to the church edifice. 


Rev. O. G. May has bad a good year 
of gocd work at Sunol. A church of 
sixteen members has been organized. A 
tasty and comfortable church edifice has 
been erected and paid for, and the church 
property now possessed is valued at about 


“Victory through Faith’ and ‘‘The 
Forbearance of God’’ were the themes 
on which Rev. A. L. Rankin preached 
at South Vallejo. There was an in- 
creased attendance at the Sunday-school. 


“Take No Thought” and ‘‘Christ 
Lifted Up” were the subjects of discourse 
at Crockett. The congregations were 
excellent, and attendance at the Sabbath- 
school was said to be the largest yet 
had. 


Pastor Witter of Olivet church spent 
last Sabbath with the church in Sacra- 
mento. He gives encouraging reports of 
the good attendance, ¢flicient choir and 
inspiring music. In the morning he 
preached on ‘‘The Imperishable Mem- 
ories of Jesus,” and his evening theme 
was ‘*The Gospel of Christ the Power of 
God unto Salvation.” 


Rev. H. Cummings of Rocklin has 
been very sick of late, but has recovered 
sufficiently to come with his wife to this 
city, where he is expecting to remain at 
least for awhile. Rev. H. Langley, 
formerly of Susanville, ie now occupying 
the field which Mr. Cummings has left. 


The services of Rev. D. Goodsell with 
the church of Tulare closed the last Sun- 
day ia June with a communion service, 
at which time two were received to 
membership, and a Sunday-school review 
concert in the evening. He is to supply 
the church at Westminster for a few 
Sabbaths. 


Good news comes from Grien Valley. 
The young folke who joined the Green 
Valley church lately are going to work 
in an effective and systematic manner. 
On Sunday, the 11th, they organized a 
Young Folks Christian Endeavor Soci- 
ety with a membership of seventeen 
young persons, who aré enthusiastic in 
the work and determined to do what lies 
in their power for the cause of Christ. 


Rev. Dr. John C. Holbrook } reached 
at Berkeley. 


Rev. Mr. Starr supplied Market- 
street church, Oakland. 


OTHER DENOMINATIONS, 


PRESBYTERIAN.—Rev. J. C. Eastman 
of the Larkin-street church, in this city, 
has epent the month of July in exchange 
with Rev. Mr. Moodie of Los Gatos.-— 
Rev. A. B. Meldrum of St. John’s, in 
thie city, has returned to his pulpit, after 
a sbort vacation ia Calaveras county. 
Rev. H. T. Miller has been supplying 
the Howard church ia this city, and 
Rev. Dr. Grimes of Ohio is expected to 
supply for several Sabbaths. Ten 
new members recently joined the Santa 
Monica charch, and eight were added to 
the West Berkeley church. 


The Sunday-School Convention at Se. 
attle. 


A Territorial Sunday-school Conven- 
tion was held in Seattle, July 15th and 
16th, which, in its exercises and ad- 
dresser, presented a rare treat to our 
workers in this extreme Northwest. At 
various hours during the two days lect- 
ures or addresses were given on: ‘*The 
Seven Laws of Teaching, by W. B. 
Jacobs of Chicago; ‘*The Teachers’ 
Preparation’ and ‘‘Tbe Teaching of the 
Bible,’ by Rev. J. Q. A. Henry of 
Portland, Or.; ‘‘Class Work” and 
‘‘School Management,” by Rev. James 
A. Worden, I).D., of the Presbyterian 
Board of Publication, Philadelphia; 
‘*Spiritual Work in the Sunday-school” 
and “Christianity in Childhood,” by 
Rev. H. E. Gilbert, D.D., of Indianap- 
olis; and ‘‘How to Sum Up the Lesson,” 
by Henry Plant, Esq., of Minneapolis. 
Dr. Gilbert responded with exceeding 
aptitude and promptness to the question- 
box, speeding many practical hints, 
which were picked up for use by many a 
worker. Atone session it waa ascer- 
tained, upon inquiry, that eighty-nine per 
cent. of those present had determined to 
become Christians within the age of fif- 
teen years—another testimony to the 
fruitage of faithful seed-sowing in child- 
hood and youth, and the uncertain re- 
sults upon hearts that were not drawn to 
Christ in the early yeara of life. Mr. 
Jacobs was of great assistance in the aid 
given to the permanent organization of 
the Territory as a part of the grand Tri- 
ennial International Sunday-school Con- 
ventione. 

A full board of officers were elected, 
with an Executive Committee that have 
a mind to work, and delegates were 
chosen to the International Convention, 
to meet in Chicago during June, 1887. 

A convention of Sunday-school work- 
ers soon to meet in Walla Walla was 
requested to fix the place of meeting of 
the Territorial Sunday-school Convention 
next year at some point in Hastern 
Washington. Ss. G. 


; About Mrs. Baldwin’s Petition. 


The question is, Whose interest is to 
be consulted—that of the many who have 
labor to sell, or that of the few who buy 
the labor of others and want to get the 
most for their money. Somehow the idea 
is looming up through the fog that tho-e 
who do the work and bear the burdens of 
a country have some rights in it. As 
Mra. Baldwin has tried all kinds of serv- 
ants, and is not suited, it may be the 
fault is with herself. It is jast~ possible 
that living in a country where the sum 
of one or two dollars per month procured 
the most cringing servility has unfitted 
her to render to all their dues. It may 
be that the girls who would come into 
our homes are kept from it by constant 
ridicule, 


| Written for Tae Pacrric. | 
Professor Gilliam on the Chinese. 


Last week I gave some extracts from 
Professor Gilliam’s article on ‘‘Chinese 
Immigration,” in the North Ameriean 
Review, showing its magnitude and the 
possible ‘‘appalling inflow’’ to our shores, 
if unrestricted. I will quote him now 
on other points. He writes: 

‘*As transient merely, Chinese immi- 
gration may exist to such a degree as to 
justify exclusion. If the Chinaman 
comes only to accumulate and transfer, 
we may be disastrously bled. The Chi- 
nese in Australia return annually to 
China, in gold-dust alone, a quarter of a 
million of dollars. A statement appears 
that their remittance from California last 
year was $15,000,000, and that the sum 
total for twenty-five years has been little 
short of $200,000,000! Lotrinsically, it is 
the curse of Irish landlordism, since the 
pith of the matter is the exportation of 
profits; and it is immaterial whether the 
drain be through lord or laborer. 

‘*As a permanent immigrant |of which 
there is almost none], we must exclude 
the Chinese, to guard against race dete- 
rioration. Indeed, there is little ten- 
dency to assimilate with us. Their civ- 
ilization is illustrated in Chinatown in 
San Francisco. The question of exclu- 
sion is not to be decided by a howl from 
the eandlot. It should be met dispas- 
sionately, with a proper understanding 
of what the Chinese are, and the eco- 
nomic and moral results reasonably to be 
apprehended from their presence.” 

‘*The range of ideas [in the Chinese] 
is very narrow. The type of intellect is 
commercial and muscular, and the strug- 
gle for existence in a dense population 
has developed a shrewdness of methods, 
and a toughness of physique, and a re- 
duced standard of comfort, that makes 
him an ideal trader and laborer. He 
thrives in any quarter of the world, from 
the washtub up. Wherever he has come 
in contact with the Oaucasian, the latter 
has given way.” 

‘‘4 Chinaman can live on a fourth of 
what is required by the average Ameri- 
can, exercising rigid rules of thrift and 
economy. He can, therefore, easily under- 
bid the American. It would require the 
same training of centuries for the Ameri- 
can to come down to the Chinaman’s re- 
duced standard of comfort, and, even if 
he could descend to it, it would be un- 
desirable. Low wages, with temporary 
local advantage to manufacturers |and 
farmers and fruit-gruwers| would 
prove an enduriug national curse. 

‘*There are, doubtless, noble spirits 
among the Chinese (as # nation), but 
these come not tous. The main stream 
upon California has been vile. Beyond 
question, it is blighting the Pacific Coast. 
Tbe Californians are the most competent 
judges, and their opinion is intense, and 
|almoest] unanimoue, excepting some in- 
terested parties. 

‘‘We have bLefore us the ‘Report of 
the Special Committee of the Board of 
Sapervisors of San Francisco on the 
Condition of the Chinese Quarter.’ 
They affirm that in twelve blocks are 
crowded, in indescribable filth, 30,000 
men, 1,385 women—of the latter 57 
being legitimate wives, 567 professional 
prostitutes, the residue either concubines 
or women of doubtful hensiates that, 
beds being unknown, they\ sleep in 
bunks—two in a bunk—relays in day- 
time, and rolls of bedding for sleeping on 
floors; there are 150 gambling dives, 
which are generally so barricaded as to 


ing-room, the public resorts are 26) 

319 bunks. ‘There are 35 dens of white 
prostitution, generally patronized by Uhi- 
nese, and 69 of Chinese prostitution, pat- 
ronized by whites, with the rates extremely 
low, and white boys, as young even as 
8 and 10, are often enticed into them; that 
there is no city in the world where so 
many children are afflicted wiih secret 
diseases as in San Francisco, and nine- 
tenths of it is traceable to Chinatown; 
that Chinese prostitutes are regularly 
bought and sold for terms of yeara; that 
organized bodies of villains exist for 
capturing and returning to their owners 
fugitive prostitutes; that gambling and 
opium-smoking and prostitution are so 
intrenched that the police force necessary 
to suppress them would bankrupt the 
city; that the course of justice is system- 
atically baffled by powerful guilds or se- 
eret tribunals; that within twelve blocks 
there are thirteen joss-houses, where 
hideous idols squat; and that for every 
Chivaman’s soul rationally converted 
scores of American souls are lost 
through the increase of vice. 

‘*Many think we Americans have had 
immigration enough, even of our own 
color. The riotcus tendencies come 
largely from the foreign element. Amer- 
ica’s digestive powers are strained to 
the utmost to assimilate it. The Negro 
question, too, remeins unsolved. The 
race has a phenomenal fecundity, and 
should and must remain distinct, or our 
descendants will be hybrids inferior to 
the native negro ancestry. Race strug- 
gles are foreshadowed. If the Chinese 
tide be allowed to keep flowing in, it will 
corrupt still more, and add another and 
a notable element of disturbance.’’ 

Let not a mistaken sentimentalism, 
then, blind us to the perils which threaten 
us from an unrestricted immigration. 
Let us realize the solemn responsibility 
that rests upon us to preserve our insti- 
tutions, and hand them down unimpaired 
to those who shall come after us. There 
is no other way in which we can so ef- 
fectually benefit China and the other 
nations of the earth as by developing 
here a genuine Christian republic; and, 


while not neglectful of the duty of send- 


ing the gospel to the destitute abroad, 
yet fully realizmg that we are bound to) 
guatd the purity of society here “from 
foreign contamination, and, as far as. 
possible, to bring our own country fully 
under the sway_of Christianity. It isa 
false philanthropy that would imperil our 


defy police detection; that, while there is 
an ‘opium lay-out’ in nearly every — 


world, which are centered on our experi- 


| meot of free institutions, in the vain en- 


deavor to save a few of the wanderers 
from other lands who are encouraged to 
seek our shores. [t is not wise states- 
manship or true Christian policy to add 
to the difficulties which already exist in 
the way of home evangelization; nor is 
it consistent with the highest regard for 
the welfare of the human race as a 


whole. J. UO. 
Oakland. 
National Teachers’ Association at To- 


peka, Kan. 


BY REV. DR. R. CORDLEY. 


The National Teachers’ Association is 
in session at Topeka as I write. Only 
twice before has this body crossed the 
Mississippi river, and that 6,000 teach- 
ers should gather at a point so far out 
toward the frontier is a proof of the won- 
derful growth of the teacher spirit and of 
the increased importance of the public 
schovl. These teachers come from ail 
over the land. Teachers from Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio, Indiana and Illinois are al- 
most as common as those from Kansas, 
while all the Eastern States are well rep- 
resented. Most of the States have 
‘*headquarters,” which are thronged con- 
tinually by those who have come hun- 
dreds of miles to greet their fellow- 
teachers of their own State; Pennsylva- 
nia, Indiana and Illinois seem to have 
excelled all others in the number of their 
delegates. Topeka does nobly in enter- 
taining this multitude of visitors. ‘The 
whole city devoted themselves to ‘‘enter- 
taining strangers.’ The teachers are 
welcomed to all the homes of the city, 
and, from their contented appearance, 
they are made to feel at home. Her ac- 
commodations for public gatherings 
proved altogether inadequate. Her 
Opera House is the largest in Kaneas, 
but it seats only 2,500 people; and, after 
it was packed to its utmost, the great 
body of the teachers were still left out. 
The packing of the Opera House seemed 
to make no impression on the throng in 
the streets. The best work was done in 
sections—the kindergarten section in 
the Methodist church; the musical sec- 
tion in the Congregational church; the 
Normal School section in Representative 
Hall; the higher eduvation section in the 
Senate Chamber; the Superintendent's 
section in the Presbyterian church. At 
these meetings able papers were read, 
and profitable discussions carried on. In 
the papers and in the discussions one 
could not fail to note the calm and well- 
balanced views of our educational lead- 
ers. If some one-sided idea happened to 
be thrown out, it did not take long for 
the clear-headed instructors to ‘‘level 
thivogs up.’’ There was very little of 
what one might call ‘‘oratory,’’ but there 
was @ good deal of well-balanced thought 
and mature utterance. In the Music 
Department the leading speaker said: 
‘Musical education must be, first of all, 
natural; culture is essential, but culture 
must never lose sight of nature.” ‘‘Mu- 
sical instruction must insist on good 
English. It must keep clear of the 
methods of what some one calls ‘the 
traveling Yella-cutionist.’ ” 


The President of the Association is 
Professor N. A. Calkins of New York, 
so long connected with the Congregation- 
al Union. Among many well-known 
names there were E. A. Winship of 
Boston, A. G. Boyden of the Bridgewa- 
ter Normal School, E. E. White of Cin- 
cinnati, G. Stanley Hall of Baltimore, 
Presidente Magoun, Andrews, Morrison, 
Chapin, and many more. The effect of 
having this great mass of teachers come 
in contact with these mature minds can 
hardly be estimated. It must give them 
broader and juster views, and tend to 
elevate the character of all their future 
work. 


Among the significant features of the 
meeting was the time given to the rela- 
tion ot edneation to temperance, and the 
interest shown in what may be called the 
missionary department of education. One 
entire forenoon was given to the discus- 
sion of the effects of stimulants and nar- 
cotics on the human system. Mrs. J. 
Ellen Foster of luwa read a very ex- 
haustive paper on ‘‘The Physiology and 
Hygiene of Alcoholic Drinks and Nar- 
cotics,”’ and President Boyden of Bridge- 
water, Mass., gave a fine address on 
“The Effects of Alcohol on the Human 
System, and How to Teach Them.” 
The discussion emphasized the fact that 
the laws of different States are becoming 
more and more clear in their requife- 
ment that the effects of stimulants shall 
be a regular part of the intsruction in 
all public schools. There seemed to be 
but one opinion as to the duty of the 
teacher in reference to temperance. The 
missionary spirit of the Association ap- 
peared in the interest taken in the edu- 
cation of the unfortunate classes. E. A, 
Winship, formerly Secretary of the New 
West Commission, gave an intensely in- 


teresting address on “The Educational 


Cure of Mormonism,” Then there were 
three papers on the problem of race edu- 
cation in the United States. Rev. S. L. 
Baldwin, formerly missionary to China, 
spoke on Chinese education; Robert L, 
Owen, Secretary of the Cherokee Board 
of Education, spoke of education in the 
Indian Territory; Professor W. H. Ash- 
ley of the New West Commission Acad- 
emy at Las Vegas spoke ofthe educa- 
tion of the Mexican. A good deal of 
time was also given to the condition of 
education at the South. The whole tone 
of the Association was high and unselfish, 
and its spirit aggressive and philanthrop- 
ic. The coming together of such a 
body of teachers must have a wonderful 
effect in giving unity to the teaching of 
the whole land, 

It was evident that the teachers came. 
for recreation aswell as work. A large 
portion of them go from Topeka on’ ex- 
cursions to’ various pointse—to Colorado, 


to California, New and» Old Mexico, and*}' 


many other places. The railroads made 


own land, and blast the hopes of the | special rates for them, so that these ex- 


cursions could be cheaply taken. The 
Association remained in session from 
Tuesday. July 13th, to Friday, Jaly 
16th.— The Advance. 


Y. M. O. A. 


**The Lord’s Sympathy with His Peo- 
ple” was the theme last Friday noon. 
The leader said: When we think of the 
might and power of God, it may well 
make the stoutest tremb!e. The roar of 
a lion in a forest may give fear to 
any one, and make his blood curdle; but 
that roar does not give any fear to the 
young cub, for the lion is its father, and 
there is relationship. So the child of 
God need have no fear though he see the 
lightning and hear the thunder, and 
witness the evidence of God’s power. 
As shown by the scripture, the love of 
God for his people continues right on, 
though he is obliged to chastise them. 
The history of the Jews is one of tender 
care and protection. There was on their 
part forgetfulness, then rebellion, then 
panishment, then returnto God. A rep- 
etition of this is the history of the Jews. 
**In all their afflictions he was afflicted.” 
The kind parent who has to chastise the 
boy feels the hurt on his heart more 
than the boy feels the welt of the rod. 

‘*Forgive us our debts as we forgive 
our debtors” was the theme on Monday. 
The leader of the meeting said: The 
devil often gets between our prayers and 
God by diverting our thoughts so that 
we are not in a condition to pray effec- 
tually and receive the blessings asked. 
The first thing to be done when we pray 
is to place ourselves in condition for pray- 
er—forgive if we have aught against 
any. ‘Then, if we owe any, pay if possi- 
ble, and if we cannot, then have an un- 
derstanding with those we owe, that the 
debt shall be paid as soon as the money 
can be earned. Then we shall be in the 
condition Paul spoke of when he said, 
**Pray for us, for we trust that we havea 
good conscience toward God in all things.” 
Then we are in condition to ask the pray- 
ers of others and to receive the blessing 
God so freely gives his believing chil- 
dren. A fine-looking man said: ‘‘I was 
rescued from great depths. I have been 
crowded out of work. I owe two hun- 
dred dollars that [ shall pay if I ever get 
the money.” Reports were given of souls 
saved yesterday at different places. 

On Wednesday the subject was ‘‘Men 
of the World Recognize the Sincere Be- 
liever’’; the Scripture, Abimelech seek- 
ing a covenant of peace with Abraham. 
The prominent trait of Abraham’s charac- 
ter was obedience. When God com- 
manded, he obeyed without questioning. 
When God led, he followed—a man of 
diligence in all his affairs. When the 
Hastern kings captured Lot and his peo- 
ple, Abraham armed his men, pursued, 
and retook his relative; a man of peace, 
but prepared for war; a man who had 
faulis—not a perfect man; a man who, 
with God’s blessing, was respected by all 
the surrounding people. Men respect 
the sincere believer. The leader said 
that a few years ago he was in a mount- 
ain town, when a merchant asked if he 
knew such a minister. When told yes, 
the merchant said: ‘‘I came from Boston 
on the same ship with him in 1849. On 
all the voyage that man was respected by 
every one on the ship. He lived his re- 
ligion. I have not spoken to him since 
we left the ship, but I always think of 
him with respect.’’ The leader also 
spoke of a deacon in one of our churches; 
a man who has made it the one first bus- 
iness of life to live what he believed. He 
is not rich in coin, but he is rich in the 
best wishes of all who know him, It is 
— for us to live so that we shall be 

iving epistles, known and read of all 
men. What a place should this be every 
day, when we come here to have fellow- 
ship with believers and communion with 
God! It will be to us as the gate of 
heaven if we live as we believe. 


Rev. Dr.G. W. Wood, formerly mis- 
sionary to Constantinople, after which he 
was District Secretary in New York of 
the American Board, and for the last 15 
years again connected with the mission 
at Constantinople, resigned at the late 
meeting of the Western Turkey Mission 
and will soon return to this country. 


WHITMAN COLLEGE. 
Fifth Year Begins | Sept, 1, 1886. 


OURSES OF STUDY - Classical, Scientific, 
Literary, Normal and Business. Also 
teaches Elocution, Surveying. French, Ger- 
man. Drawing. Painting. Instrumental and Vo- 
ca! Music, including thorough voice culture. 


fessors and teachers, beautiful grounds, new 
buildings, large library. suitable apparatus and 
boarding hall. For catalogue or admission, 
address the President, 


A. J. Anderson, A. M., Ph.D., 
WALLA WALLA, W. T. 


Papers! | WALL ! Papers! 


CARPETS, 


SHADES. 


JAMES DUPFY, - 917 Market St. 


Last year had 179 students. Has twelve pro- | o 


(ROYAL Fs 


POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of pur- 
ity, strength and wholesomeness. More e6co- 
nomical than the ordinary kinds, and cannot be 
sold in competition with the multitude of low- 
test, short-weight, alum or phosphate powders. 


ONLY In cANS. ROYAL BAKING POW- 
DER OO., 160 Wall Street, New York. 


W. H. Tinton. Jas. CARROLL 


Carroll & Tilton, 


Gentlemen’s and Bovs’ 


CLOTHING! 


HATS, OAPS8, 


ETC, 


FURNISHING GOODS, 
TRUNKS, VALISES, 


873 MARKET STREET. 
Opposite Powell, - San Francisco 


ANGLO-NEVAD A 


Assurance Corporation 
OF SAN FRANCISOO, CAL. 


FIRE AND MARINE: 
Capital, - - $2,000,000. 


OFFICE, 410 PINE STREET. 


G. L. BRANDER. ........ President 
J. L. FLOOD............ View President 
C. P. FARN FIELD. Secretary 
J. 8. ANGUS..................Assistant Manager 


Bankers — The Nevada Bank ef San 
Francisco. 


THE 


Or Multiple Copying Pen, is a new Perforating 
Pen—simple, easy to operate, portable, practi- 
caland cheap. For multiplying copies of cir- 
culars, price-lists, letters, manuscript, designs, 
etc. A real boon to Ministers, Superintend- 
ents, Secretaries, and invaluable for Lawyers, 
Bankers, Teachers, Manufacturers, Insurance 
and Business Offices generally. By its use 
TWO to TWO THOUSAND PERFECT 
COPIES can be produced, with the rapidity 
of a printing-press, and each stencil can be 
printed from years afterward. Price of Outfit 
complete, with Press, Pen, Ink, Brush, Oil, 
Paper, etc., 


Note Size...... $12 00 | Cap Size....... $13 00 
G. G. WICKSON & CO. 


oS" REMOVED to 38 California street, San 
Francisco. 


And rick modulations find the best expression 
through the medium of the organ. The in- 
crease of the number of organ students in this 
country shows that the noble instrument is re- 
ceiving due attention from us. and we take 
pleasure in offering to the many young learners 
who are preparing to become church organists 
ur 


NEW BOOE, 


Selected Gems & 
Modern Themes, 


FOR EITHER PIPE OR REED ORGAN. 


A book which every young organist should 
have. The selections are made from the very 


best sources, mainly modern, and of a 
character that will tend to elevate ‘musical 
taste. 


Price of this New Book, $1.50, 
For which price it will be mailed to any address. 
SHOULD BE ON EVERY ORGAN RACK. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
O. H. Drrson & Co., 867 Broadway, N. Y. 


HOPKINS ACADEMY 


OAKLAND, CAL, 


Rev. H. E. JEWETT, M.A. - | PRINCIPAL, 
| is simaM bate 


HE SIXTEENTH YEAR OF SCHOOL BEGINS TUESDAY MORNING JULY 271, 1886. 
Boarding and day scholars received. Send for catalogue. 
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THE PaciFic: SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


[WepneEspay, Juty 28, 1886. 


“Children’s Pepartment. 


NUMBER ONE. 


‘¢ I tell you,” said Robbie, eating his peach, 
And giving his sister none, 

‘¢ T believe in the good old saying, that each 
Should look out for Number One.” 


‘‘ Why, yes,” answered Katie, wise little elf; 
‘* But the counting should be begun 
With the other one, instead of yourself— 
And he should be Number One.” 
—St. Nicholas for July. 


The Night the Telephone Was Put In. 


JANE EGGLESTON ZIMMERMAN, 


The man came to do it just after Frank 
and Mamie had gone to school, after din- 
ner. in fact, they met him on the side- 
walk with his tools and box. Oh, how 
they did want to see it put in! They 
had waited till the last moment, heping 
he would come and unpack his ‘‘things” 
before they had to ge. But he didn’t, 
and, as they could not possibly rammage 
up a headache or footache, or anything 
else to complain of, they had to go. 

‘“‘That’s just the way it always hap- 
pens,’ grumbled Mamie. ‘‘When I 
wanted to go on the sleighride, I had a 
nawful cold, and couldn’t possibly go. 
Now, when I’d like to stay and see that 
man, I haven’t anything the matter, not 
a living thing.” 

When the children came home at 4 
o’clock the wonderful thing was ‘‘in,”’ in 
the back part of the front;hall. _ 

They stood and eyed it with great in- 
terest. I think they would have ‘rung 
up” somebody, but the bell would make 
a noise, and mama would be sure to find 
out their naughtiness. | 

‘‘Mamma,’’ said Frank, coming into the 
gitting-room where mamma sat sewing. 
‘*Did—was papa— did you tell papa to 
bring my new suit out from the city.” 

dear,” said mamma, understand- 
ing Frank’s bint very clearly. ‘‘Papa took 
memorandum.’’ 

‘‘Oh!” said Frank. ‘‘Well, mamma, 
you told him to bring up the baby’s med- 
icine at breakfast. Was that down.” 

‘*No, it waso’t,”’ said mamma, hastily 
throwing down her sewing, ‘‘and it must 
not be forgotten. I shouldn’t dare sleep 
without that medicine, and baby s80 
croupy.” 

‘Can't I tell him,” asked the happy 
boy. 
“Why, yes, my child, since you re- 
membered the medicine you may remind 
him,” 

I think Frank and Mamie were not 
the only ones who wanted to hear the 
telephone at work, for mamma came out 
into the hall with the children; grandma, 
too, put up her “‘near to” glasses to the 
top of her head, and put down on her 
nose her ‘‘fur offs,’’ and she, too, came 
out. Aunt Mary took up the lamp, and 
followed grandma. Hester came in 
from the kitchen, and John followed Hes- 
ter. The baby was croupy, 80 he could 
not be brought into the cold hall, and, 
fortunately, was asleep besides. 

Frank got on an ottaman; nothing is 
made for the children, and the telephone 
was placed high, like everything else. 

Mounted upon the ottoman with Ma- 
mnie, envying and grumbling, just beside 
him, be turned the funny little crank so 
like a coffee-mill handle. The bell was 
dumb. Aunt Mary held the lamp high- 
er, as if that would do any good. 

‘‘Take down the ear trumpet, Frank,” 
said mamma. ‘*The man had it down 
whenever he was talking.”’ 

Frank took it down, held it to his ear, 
and turned the crank again. No reponse 
from the crank. 

‘Ye just pushes it in a little, Franky, 
when ye wants to ring,’’ said John, who 
had had some experience with telephones. 

Sure enough, crankie gave out his lit- 
tle tinkle, which has become such a both- 
er to us sometimes since, especially when 
we are up stairs, very busy, very tired, 
or, perhaps, just laid down for a nap. 

Frank held the ear trumpet closely, 
and, at a suggestion from John, called 
out, ‘*Hello!’’ 

Nobody answered. ‘‘Perhaps they’re 
all gone to bed,” suggested Mamie. As 
it was not quite 6 o’clock this view was 
not indorsed by anybody else. 

Aunt Mary held the lamp higher and 
closer. If lamps could throw any light 


‘¢We don’t furnish any kind of steak 
at the telephone office,’’ was the reply. 

Mamie laughed so at this that she al- 
most fell off the ottoman. So did the 
others when Mamie told them what the 
man had said. 

**Oh,” explained John, ‘‘you just find 
the number of the telephone at the butch- 
ers shop on this card tacked up here.” 

Frank looked over the list. ‘‘Tell 
them you want 54,” said Frank, after a 
short search. 

‘IT want 54,” called Mamie. Fifty- 
four was connected. 

Please send up two pounds of steak 
in time for breakfast,” said Mamie, 
by her mother. 

‘We don’t keep the steaks here,” was 
the answer; ‘‘we only keep the horses 
themeelves.’’ 

‘*What does he mean?’”’ asked Mamie, 
in surprise when she had repeated the 
answer. 

‘*Let me find out,” said Frank, mount- 
ing the ottoman. 

‘‘We want some steak sent up for 
breakfast,” he called. 

‘*We haven’t a horse we want to cut 
up just now,” was the answer. ‘‘This is 
a livery stable.” 

Frank doubled up with laughter, and 
rolled off the stool before he could ex- 
plain what wasthe matter. He had 
called up the wrong telephone and order- 
ed beefsteak at the livery stable. 

John now had a little business with 
the telephone, and, as he had used tele- 
phones before, all were anxious to see 
him operate. | 

“Find me the nnmber of Leonhartt’s 
telephone, Franky boy,’’ asked John, 
who could not read very well. 

‘*Hello, it’s John Dougherty at Mr. 
Millard’s,” said John. ‘‘Got any range 
coal yet?” 

‘‘Sure,” said John in a minute. ‘‘He 
says has I got a prescription, an’ what is 
it, an’ who’s the dector, an’ does I want 
it dry orin a powder, or in a bottle?” 

‘*Ho! that’s the drug store, as I’m 
alive,’’ said Frank, examining the list once 
more. 

Presently the bell rang loud and long. 

‘*That’s from the city,’’ said John. 
‘‘They always rings louder from the 
city.” 

It was highly edifying to the family to 
hear John’s half of a conversation with 
papa, who would not come out till 10 
o'clock. 

‘*Hellol’’ said John. <A pause. 

‘*No, sir, not to-night; gtound’s too 
soft.” A pause. 

‘‘Oh, yes, sir, this evening at 5 
o'clock. ”Another pause. 

‘Yes, sir, to-morrow morning by 10 
o'clock, sure.’”’ 

‘*He was sick, sir.” Pause. 

**He was all right, sir, quite well.’’ 

‘*Why, Jobo, what stories you are 
telling,’’ said Frank. 

“Yes, sir, paid him.” 

‘-Didn’t have money enough, sir, to 
pay him, an’ thought I’d better wait till 
you came up.” | 

**Well, I never heard anybody tell so 
many wrong stories in my life, John, 
how will papa know what to believe?” 

Telephones must tell tales, for the next 
day at school, Frank had the question put 
to him, ‘*How do you like livery steaks?” 
at least twenty times. Mamie heard 
somebody on the street, telling somebody 
else ‘‘that the Millards expected to burn 


codliver oil in their base burner all win- | 


ter, for they ordered it at the drug store.” 
—The Union Signal. | 


Aunt Samanthy’s Sermon. 


‘*Now, I’m going to preach you a ser- 


men, child,” said aunt Samanthy, bring- | 4 


ing her knitting out on the porch that 
was shaded from the rays of the after- 
noon sun by honeysuckle and the old- 
fashioned climbing roses. 

**Yes, I’m going to preach you a ser- 
mon that has a personal, practical appli- 
cation, and 1 am going to take for my 
text that clump of ribbon grass yonder. 
Now, I suppose you wonder what on 
earth I’m going to make of it, but if 
you'll have a little patience, you'll 
find out. 

‘*T’ve noticed lately a habit of yours, 
and it’s fast gaining on you, too, to go 
around the world measuring your fellow- 
creatures by a little foot rule that’s just 


There’s no sense in it, and, what’s more 
to the point, there isn’t any Cbristianity 
in it, either. I haven’t the least idea 
that these people who cavil at everything 
would be one whit better satisfied if they 
had the reconstruction of the world and 
all the people in it. If they made ev- 
erything and everybody on the same pat- 
tern, they would get sick of the monot- 
ony of it before a week was over, and if 
they made things different, why, it would 
be just as itisnow. This is a good big 
world, plenty big enough for us all to 
live in peace and quietness, if we would 
only think so, 

**Do you suppose these strips of grass 
would criticise each other if they had the 
power of speech, just because they aren’t 
alike? I don’t think they would, for I 
don’t believe they are human enough for 
that. It takes living, human beings, who 
profess to be full of charity to the whole 
world in general to criticise every indi- 
vidual just as harsh as they’ve a mind to 
because they don’t always agree with 
them. Now, I’ve got my own ways, 
and, being old, I reckon I’m rather set 
in them, and ’tisn’t unlikely I prefer them 
to everybody else’s; but I do hope and 
pray that l’ve reached that degree of 
grace where I’m willing to acknowledge 
that there’s plenty more ideas and opin- 
ione in the world equally good, and may 
be suiting other folks a heap better. 

‘Whenever I see these people that 
just seem to make it their busines in life 
to set up and measure everybody by 
their own foot-rale, without ever waiting 
to look whether it isn’t a little askew 
after all, I always want to point out the 
bunch of ribbon-grass to them, and show 
them how peaceable those strips of grass 
get along, though the good Lord hasn’t 
made any two of them alike the world 
over. 

‘‘That’s my sermon, and I’m going in 
to see after supper, and leave you 
out here to meditate awhile longer on the 
texts; may be you'll get more good ont of 
Aunt Samanthy’s sermon. There’s ser- 
mons in stones, you know, and I believe 
that bunch of grass yonder preaches a 
sermon on charity and good will equal to 
any ministers, if folks only heeded it.”— 
Christian Weekly. 


Fred And the Mice. 


Fred was a little five-year-old boy. 
Everybody loved him, for he was a con- 
tented and happy child. He thought 
himself a little hero, and often, armed 
with a stick, made war on the chickens 
and ducks. Although Fred thought 
himself so brave, there was one animal 
of which he was much afraid. What 
do you think it was? Well, it was a 
mouse. Such a little animal could make 
our young hero tremble and cry. 

In the evening, when Fred went to 
bed, he was obliged to go through an un- 
used room, where the mice seemed to 
hold possession. When he saw them 
running over the floor, or heard them 
gnawing, he would cry in a cowardly 
way for his mamma to come to him, 

One evening his mamma was sick, and 
his nurse was away from home. There 
was no one there but his papa, who was 
in the sitting-room reading his paper. 
He told Fred it was time for him to go 
to bed. 

‘Oh, papa, will you not take me to 
bed? Ido not like to go through that 
room alone.” 

‘*What do you fear?’’ asked his father. 

‘*1’m afraid of the mice, and I believe 
there are rats, too.” 

‘‘ff that is all,’’ answered his father, 
“‘T can soon help you.” 

‘*He took pep, ink and paper, and 
uickly wrote the following: 

**To all the rats and mice in this 
house: I hereby command you to let 
my son go through all the rooms of this 
house unmolested. Any rat or mouse 
that does not obey, will be dealt with 
according to law.” 

The father signed it, and then read the 
paper to his son. Fred took it, said 
‘‘good-night” very prettily and went to 
bed. He was no longer: afraid. He 
had often seen his father give passes to 
people who wished to make a railroad 
journey, so he bad a high opinion of 
passes written by his father. 

When he came to the door of the room, 
he stopped, and said in aloud voice: 
‘*Rats and mice, you cannot hurt me, 


‘very good house plants. 


Arrows From Sam Jones’ Quiver. 


I want you to get my idea of faith. 


Some months ago a brother said: ‘*I am 


ashamed of myself. I am ashamed of 
my religious life. [ have fought for the 
flag of my country; my loyalty to my 
country carried me to the front; I enlisted 
in the army; I left my home, my children, 
my worldly interests, and marched miles 
barefooted. [lived day after day with 
only one small ration a day, which scarce- 
ly made half a meal. I worked, and 
marched, and suffered. I bared my 
breast to a thousand bullets because I had 
faith in my country, because of my loy- 
alty to the flag of my country. Jesu3 
Christ has a flag and an army. How 
many miles did you ever march for Christ? 
How many meals have you ever missed 
in your service for Christ? How many 
bullets have you ever bared your bosom 
to for Christ! Be ashamed of yourselves 
and do better, or hush and quit.” 


_ The Jews could not understand 1,800 
years ago how God could save a Gentile, 
and now we, 1,800 years after, cannot 
see how God Almighty can save a Jew. 


. Always keep the back door of your 
mind open whenever you open the front 
door, and make these evil thoughts pass 
right along through. Say ‘‘You can’t 
stay in there; I can’t entertain you.” A 
man can be as choice about the company 
in his brains as about the company in his 
house, I can’t help tramps from knock- 
ing at my front door, but I ain’t obliged 
to invite them into my parlor. Ten thou- 
sand evil thoughts may come into my 
mind, but I say, “Vacate; you can’t stay 
in here; this is the home of a gentle- 
man.” 


“Sweeter Than Honey.” 


In her autobiography, the late Frances 
R. Havergal says that after giving up 
her soul to the Saviour—,‘For the first 
time my Bible was sweet to me, and the 
first passage which [| distinctly remember 
reading in a new and glad light was the 
fourteenth and following chapters of St. 
John’s gospel. I read them, feeling how 
wondrously loving and tender they 
were, and that now I, too, might share 
in their beauty and comfort.’’ In this 
statement we have the secret of the lady’s 
symmetrical piety and eminent usefulness. 
As she began her spiritual life by feeding 
it on the divine word, so she continued. 
She made it her daily bread. By read- 
ing it conetantly, by meditating upon it, 
by implicitly believing it, by praying for 
light upon it, and by claiming its promis- 
es as her own, she learned to see and to 
know God, and to poseess, in very large 
measures, that ‘‘eternal life’ which is 
the product of knowing him. Her’s was, 
therefore, scriptural piety. Her faith 
pushed its roots deep into God’s word: 
And whoever wishes to be truly and 
actively pious, must, like her, nourish 
his heart with Scripture truth, since no 
Christian ever did, or ever can attain 
deep piety who does not learn to sip 
sweetness from God’s words as bees suck 
honey from the flowers of the field.— 
Selected. 


Chinese Pinks. 


If you want a most brilliant bed, get a 
package of Chinese pink seed. There is 
no other garden flower that puts on more 
gorgeous garments. You find them in 
purple, in ecarlet, in red and white, spot- 
ted and flaked with black and brown, 
and some are fringed and edged with 
white in most fantastic fashion. You 
will hardly find two plants bearing flow- 
ers just alike; each one has its own pe- 
culiarities. I find them extremely useful 
for cut-flower work. A bouquet made 
up of them is almost as fine as one of 
carnations, though one misses the fra- 
grance of the latter flower. 

I find that the Chinese pinks make 
I always se- 
lect a few plants in fall, generally choos- 
ing such as have not bloomed much dur- 
ing the season, and pot them for winter 
flowering. Icullthe tops off, and keep 
them in a cool window as long as 
I dare to. Then I bring them into the 
conservatory, and give them the coolest 
sunny place [ can find. Very soon they 
begin to bloom, and I can almost always 
find flowers on them all through the sea- 


LAL apo 


The Safest Food in Summer 
For Young or Delicate Children. 


A Sure Preventive of 
Cholera Infantum. 


It has been the positive means of saving many 
lives where no other food would be retained. 
Its basis is oF the most impor- 
tant element of mother’s milk. 

It contains no unchanged starch and no 
Cane Sugar, and therefore does not cause sour 
stomach, irritation er irregular bowels. 

It is the most Nourishing, the most Pal- 
atable. the most Economical, of all Pre- 
pared Foods. 

Sold by all Druggists—25c., 50c., $1. Send 
for pamphlet giving important medical opin- 
ions on the nutrition of Infants and Invalids. 


Wells, Richardson & Co., Burlington, Vt. 


THE GOLDEN PALACE 


Tea and Grocery 
STORES. 


41 Sixth St. and 227 & 229 Second St. 
OHAS. MONTGOMERY & BROS., PROP’S. 


We insert, as follows, a few staple articles 
with present rates: 


FAMILY FLOUR AT MILL 


PRICES. 
Ex. Family, bbl, $4 to 4.50 
MEALS AT MILL RATES. 
Oatmeal, 3% to 4c ®@ lb 
Cornmeal, 2to2%c * 
Cr’d Wheat, 24% to3c 
5 2% to3c 

earl Barley,4te5c ‘ 

Sago#Tapioca4@5c Uncolored Japan, 
SUGARS AT REFINERY 

RATES. 


SYRUP, BEST QUALITY. 
In bbls, 
In kegs, 5 gal, $1.50@1.75 

CHOICE NEW-CROP TEAS. 
Good Japan, 25@50c 
Eng. B’kfast,25@50c 
Formosa Oolong 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Cube Sugar, bbls,6%c # |20- box good Raisins 
Extra C 

Golden C « | White Beans 2c 


Coffees, Green, Roasted or Ground. Eastern Sugar- 
cured Hams and Bacon. Fish; Oysters, Sardines, 
Oils for Table or Sanctuary use, etc., etc. All of 
which we offer at the lowest possible rates, as we are 
placed in a position to furnish a first-class quality of 
goods at wholesale rates. 

The advantages possessed by us, by reason of the 
establishment of our well-stocked Wholesale House, 
at once become clearly manifest to the customer who 
orders a bill of goods of us. 

We offer even more, and decidedly better, advan- 
tages to our patrons than can be secured by them at a 
wholesale house exclusively, for the resson that they 
will not break or open packages, and we will do so, 
and in all cases at wholesale rates. All orders com- 
ing to our Wholesale House requiring case goods and 
packages of a like character, to be opened, are always 
filled at our Sixth-street House, a system of profit 
and convenience which stron tM recommends itself 
to RELIGIOUS AND OTH R INSTITUTIONS 
JIN THE CITY AND STATE, The orders which 
we almost daily receive from institutions is proof 
conclusive of the satisfaction given. If parties 
living at a distance desire to order goods of us not 
included in the above list will send us a catalogue 
of the goods wanted, we will immediately return it, 
with prices annexed for their approval, before send. 
ing us the order, thereby placing themselves in a 
position to judge for themselves before sending us 
the final order, and securing all the advantages of 
being present in the store at the time of purchase. 


CHAS. MONTGOMERY & BROS. 
41 Sixt» St., and 227 and 229 Second St. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1852. 


ARMES & DALLAM, 


Importers and Jobbers of 


HOUSE FURNISHING GOODS, 


BROOMS, BRUSHES, BASKETS, AXE 
HANDLES, TWINES, CORDAGE, STA- 
TIONERY, FISHING TACKLE, PAPER 
BAGS, FEATHER DUSTERS, CLOTHES 
WRINGERS, WRAPPING PAPER, ETO 


Sole Agents for 


HALL AND WRINGER’S BLEAOHING 
SOAP, ‘‘NO BRAND ’”’ PARLOR MATOH- 
ES, COTTON WEBBING FOR FISH 
NETS, JAPANESE PAPER OIL CLOTH, 
DAVIS’ PATENT BUILDING PAPERS. 


San Francisco. 


SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN 


The most papules Weekly newspaper devoted 
toscience, mechanics, engineering discoveries, in- 
ventions and patents ever published. Every num- 
ber illustrated with splendid engravings. This 


228 & 230 Front St., 


QUICK TIME AND CHEAP FARES! 


Eastern and European cities via the Great 
Transcontinental, All-Rail Routes, 


Southern Pacific 
COMPANY. 


(Pacific System.) 


Daily Express and Emigrant Trains make 
prompt connections with the several 
railway lines in the East, 
connecting at 


NEW YORE AND NEW ORLEANS 


The Several Lines of Steamers to al) 
EUROPEAN PORTS. 


PULLMAN PALACE SLEEPING CARS 


attached to Overland Express Trains. 


THIRD-CLASS SLEEPING CARS are run 
daily with Overland Emigrant Trains. 

No additional charge for Berths in Third- 
class cars. 

Tickets sold, Sleeping-car Berths secured, 
and other information given upon application at 
the Company’s Offices, where passengers calling 
in person can seoure choice of routes, etc. 


RAILROAD LANDS. 


For sale on reasonable terms. 


Apply to or address W. H. Mrituis, Land 
Agent of OC. P. R. R., Jezome Mappen, Land 
Land Agent of 8. P. R. R., San Francisco. 

A. N. Towne, T. H. Goodman, 

General Manager. Gen.Pass.& Tkt.Agt. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


DR. LORYEA’S 


BATHS. 


THE MOST IMPROVED AND THE FINEST 


TURKISH, 
RUSSIAN, 
ELECTRIC and 
MEDICATED 


BATHS! 


IN THIS CITY. 


0S” Open day and night. 
Single Baths $1.00; 12 Tickets for $10.00. 


218 POST ST., 


Bet. Dupont & Stockton Sts., San Francisco. 


S. FOSTER & CO., 


GROCERS. 


26 & 28 California St. 
Carry a Complete Stock of 
Groceries, 
Provisions, 
Canned Goods, 
and Preserves. 


Special attention given to Selecting and Pack- 
ing Goods for Export. 


Satisfaction Guaranteed in Price and Quality 
mar29 


Jos. R. Cowen. D. H. Schuyler J. W. Porter 
Schuyler & Armstrong, Phila. 


Porter Cowen & Co., 
FUNERAL DIRECTORS 


118 GEARY S8T., SAN FRANCISCO, 
(Opp. Starr Kings Church.) 


Originators of the Parlor and Receiving 
Vault System. 


Closets to Conceal Goods. 


Telephone No. 5187. 
Finest Funeral Furniture on the Coast. 
100ct-tf, 


N. GRAY & CO., 
UNDERTAKERS 


641 Sacramento Street 


the length and breadth of your opinions. 
If any one falls short, or overmeasures by 
your rule, you just set them down as 
mistakes, and it never occurs to you that 
there’s room for a diversity of opinions. 

‘‘Now lam not going to divide my 


on the matter, they meant to have it, for 
Hester held the kitchen lamp in her 
hand, also. 

‘‘Ho, Franky you’ve got the wrong 
end foremost,” said John. 

Frank quickly reversed the trumpet, 
and this time could hear what seemed 
like bees humming. It was the sound of 
other voices. 

*Oall ’em again,” said John. 


son.— Vick’s Magazine. SAN FRANCISCO 


orner of Webb, - 


publication furnishes a most valuable encyclopedia 
of information which no person should be without. 
The popularity of the SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN is 
such that its circulation nearly equals that of all 
other papers of its class combined. Price, $3.2a 
wer. iscount toClubs. Sold by all newsdealers. 
UNN & CO., Publishers, No. 361Broadway, N. Y. 


Munn & Co. have 
T FN TS also had Thirty- 
®Eight years’ 


practice before 
the Patent Office and have prepared 
more than One Hundred Thou- 

and applications for patents in the 
Dnited States and foreign countries. 
Trade-Marks, Copy-rights, 


for here is my pass.” And so he did, 
every night afterwards, until he became 
a large boy, and was no more afraid of 
them. 

Can not our little readers have faith 
sermon up into a good many heads, 80 in their Heavenly Father as this little 


will just say firstly, take a good look at | boy bad in his father?—Zz. » 
that clamp of grass. Pull a handful of 
it, and lay it out here on the steps; now 


~ 


Connected by with all the 
— District Telegraph Oompany’s 
offices. 


EMBALMING AND PREPARING BopiEs 
FoR SHIPMENT MADE A 
SPECIALTY. 


The Japanese say: ‘‘A man takes a 
drink, then the drink takes a drink, and 
next the drink takes the map.”’ Evi- 
dently the Japanese have been there.— 
Atlanta Constitution. 
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Deal with a man as he is ; give him 
what he needs most and needs now. 


Could Not Help Thinking. Caveats, 
Assignments, and all other papers for 


securing to inventors their rights in the ' 


fae. ! ‘‘Hello!” called Frank again. This | see if you can find any two alike. No, There was a little girl who became United States, Canada, England, France 
time he heard the answering ‘‘hello.” | you couldn't if you looked for a week. | of thinking her t ‘ pared ats and ‘other 
it funny?” aide. the others | They are all diferently striped, every | Wont out of and rat on ond | gg ake ina moment; habits,| |Cy A L, ! 
De 3 1} hadn’t beard anything, they did not think | one of them, and yet each one is just the said to herself, “Now, I will not think only in generations. pres. ‘information (font free. Patents obtained 
it so funny. Then Frank heard a voice way it was meant to be. I don’t suppose any more. just stop thinking American The ptventags of 
Bay ing, ho is it speaking?’ y ou would pick out one of them, and Bat to her great surprise she went pose of their 
aii ‘It’s me,” bawled Frank, as if any- | then condemn all the others because they thinking harder and harder. Nothing 66 HOME” LUNCH x Sel Broadway, Now York 
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but that is just what you are continually 
doing to your fellow-creatures, and not 

ou alone, but plenty more good people. 

ou have opinions of your own, and 
that’s all right enough; 1 wouldn’t give 
a farthing for ed that hadn’t his 
own opinions, and didn’t stick to them; 
but let other people have the same _priv- 
ilege. It’s quite possible that other peo- 
ple’s ideas may suit them and their cir- 
cumstances @ great deal better than yours 


‘*Who’s me?’’ asked the voice. Frank 
thoughf‘he heard a laugh. 

‘*Frank Millard,’’ he now answered. 
“T want tos to A 

‘*W here is he?” called the voice. 

‘*He's ia Chicago.” 

‘*Give his number and street, Frank,’’ 
suggested Jobn, who had heard, of course, 
only Frank’s half of the conversation, 
i but guessed the rest. 

: At last Mr. Millard was called to the 


she skipped, she chased the butterflies, 
she waded inthe brook; but all the time 
the thinking went on and on, faster than 
the brook or the butterflies, never stop- 
ping for a single instant. 

Then she began to cry, finding how 
helpless she was, and that she must atill 
go on thinking, whether she wanted to 
ornot. But that did no good either. 
So she began to laugh. 

It was so funny that she must kee 
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509 MONTGOMERY STREET. 
MRS. K. 8. HART, Proprieror. 


Lunches and collations served for vate 
parties. A competent steward furnished to set 
and decorate tables, dress salads, etc. Ice 
cream to order. Special rates to churches, ete. 


BARTLING & PHILLIPS, 
Successors to Bartling & Kimball 
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Magazines, newspapers, music, and 
variety of binding, from the plainest to the 
most ornamental. 


CONSUMPTION 


I havea tive remedy for the 


and one narrow one, instead of five or 
six like the one next to it. 

~ **Half the ies i are doing just the 
best they can under circumstances they 
are surrounded with, and then people 
that don’t know anything about it crit- 
icise them as severely as if they hadn’t 


only few and pleasant thoughts. She apr13-<f 


could not put an end to them, but she 
could choose what they should be like, 
whether kind or unkind, merry or sad.— 
Our Litile Ones. 
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‘*What do you want, mamma, that I 
can tell through the telephone?’’ asked 
Mamie pleadingly. 

**T don’t know of anything but some 
beefsteak for breakfast,” said mamma, 

‘*We want some steak for breakfast,” 
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Miséellany. 


“THERE IS NO DEATH,.’’ 


There is no death! the stars go down 
To rise upon some fairer shore; 

And bright in heaven’s jeweled crown 
They shine forevermore. 


There is no death! the dust we tread 

Shall change, beneath the summer showers, 
To golden grain, or mellow fruit, 

Or rainbow-tinted flowers. 


The granite rocks disorganize 

To feed the hungry moss they bear; 
The forest trees drink daily life 

From out the viewless air. 


There is no death! the leaves may fall, 
The flowers may fade and pass away; 

They only wait, through wintry hours, 
The coming of the May. 


There is no death! an angel form 
Walks o’er the earth with silent tread; 
He bears our best loved things away— 
And then we call them ‘‘dead”! 


He leaves our hearts all desolate; 

He plucks our fairest, sweetest flowers; 
Transplanted into bliss, they now 

Adorn immortal bowers. 


For where he sees a smile too bright, 
Or heart too pure for taint or vice, | 
He bears it to that world of light, 
To dwell in paradise. r; 


The bird-like voice whose joyous tones D 
Made glad this scene of sin and strife 
Sings now the everlasting song 
Amid the tree of life. 


Though passed beyond our tear-dimmed sight, 
‘Tis but a larger life to gain; 
We feel their presence oft-—the same, 


Except in sin and pain. 


And ever near us, though unseen, 
The dear immortal spirits tread; 
For all the boundless universe 
Is life—there is no dead. 
—Lord Lytton. 


THE THEORETIC TURTLE, 


The theoretic turtle’ started out to see the 
toad; | 

He came toa stop at a liberty-pole in the 
middle of the road. 


‘Now, how, in the name of the spouting 
whale,’’ the indignant turtle cried, 

“Can I climb this perpendicular cliff, and 
get on the other side? 


‘If I only could make a big balloon,’I’d 
lightly over it fly; . 

Or, a very long ladder might reach the top, 
though it does look fearfully high. 


‘‘Tf a beaver were in my place, he’d gnaw a 
a passage through with his teeth; 

I can’t do that, but I can dig a tunnel, and 
pass beneath.” 


He was digging his tunnel, with might and 
main, when a dog looked down at the 
hole. 

“The easiest way, my friend,” said he, ‘‘is 
to walk around the pole.” 

—St. Nicholas for July. 


Civil Liberty and Equal Rights. 


We guote the concluding sentences of 
a timely editorial with the above title in 
the July Century: 

‘‘We have prided ourselves on the 
fact that our society was mostly compos- 
ed of workiogmen; and the great mass of 
our workingmen have an American borror 
of the coward who stabs in the dark or 
throws dynamite. But there are profes- 
sional agitators, who are ignorantly in- 
citing workingmen to acts which differ 
only in degree from those of the anarch- 
ists; and some of their disciples, having 
no better instruction than the agitators 
are in the habit of furnishing, are inclin- 
ed to apologize for or defer acts commit- 
ted in the name of labor, which they would 
condemn at once if a professed anarchist 
were the doer. They should learn the 
meaning of civil liberty—that it is the 
measure of natural freedom which soci- 
ety considers to be consistent with the 
equal freedom of others. Let it be shown 
at any time that the measure of civil 
liberty is so largethat some are using it 
to abridge the equal liberty of others, 
and society must and will abridge civil 
liberty so far as is necessary to secure 
equal rights. 

‘*Can society, at least in our American 

form of it, accomplish such a task as 
this if it should become necessary? The 
anarchist thinks not; he evidently has 
but a meagre notion of the war-power 
of democracy; for, forcible resistance to 
society must be considered as war, 
Only monarchies and aristocracies make 
war and peace with facility. A democracy 
seldom prepares for war, always begins 
it with a succession of costly blunders, 
and uaually succumbs only through ab- 
solute exhaustion. The manner in which 
republican France threw back Europe 
from her borders in 1793 and assumed 
the hopeless contest with Germany in 
1870-71, the desperate nature of the 
struggle between the United States and 
the seceding States, and between the 
two republics of Chili and Peru, are but 
examples of the intensity with which 
democracy rises to the height of an in- 
creasing danger. The poet’s simile of 
‘a wild cat mad with wounds,’ is none 
too strong for a democracy when it is 
pushed into a dangerous position. Is 
there any reason to suppose that the 
American democracy has changed its na- 
ture in twenty-five years? 
#@‘‘The courts are open for all; the laws 
may be altered peaceably. If laws are 
bad, if rich oppressors exist, powerful 
labor organizations are just the elements 
needed to reform the one and to prose- 
cute the other. But let the work be 
done decently and in order, without in- 
fringing the recognized and equal civil 
liberty of others. Above all, let the or- 
ganizations impress upon their members, 
as the very first lesson, that violent re- 
8istance to society can only be of evil 
omen for these organizations, for society 
itself, and for civil liberty.’’ 


The Origin of the Bible Society. 


_ An exchange, in its exposition of the 
Sabbath’s lesson on ‘‘ Reading the Law,” 
relates the following incident, which led, 
It is alleged, to the organization of the 
British and Foreign Bibic Society : 
‘‘Mary Jones was the daughter of ‘a 
poor weaver living in an humble dwelling 


at the foot of CaderIdris. She was born 
in 1782, and early in life began to learn 
ner father’s trade. She attended a Sab- 
bath-school, and was soon distinguished 
for her readiness to learn aud repeat large 
portions of the Word of God. As yet, 
although there had been many editions of 
the Welsh Bible published, it was an ex- 
ception to see acopy ina poor man’s 
house in Wales. The nearest Bible was 
two miles distant from Mary Jones’ house, 
She had permission to read it as often as 
she chose. Meanwhile she carefully set 
aside all her pence, determined, if possi- 
ble, to buy a Bible of her own. 

‘* After years of saving she succeeded in 
making up the sum necessary to buy a 
copy of the Welsh Bible. She ascer- 
tained that Bala was the nearest town in 
which a copy might be got; and it was 
twenty-five miles away. Bat, nothing 
daunted, the girl set off, and walked all 
the way footbare, carrying her boots in a 
bag in order to put them on just before 
entering Bala. She arrived at Bala late 
in the evening—too late to see Mr, 
Charles, from whom the Bible was to be 
had. Inthe morning she went to Mr. 
Charles, and he was towched by her sim- 
ple story. He said: ‘I am sorry that 
you come all the way to obtain a Bible, 
seeing | have no copy to give you. All 


4 the Bibles I received from London have 


been sold months since, excepting one or 
two, which I have promised to keep for 
friends.’ 

“Mary Jones wept bitterly. The dis- 
appointment was too much for her. But 
Mr. Charles could not withstand her 
tears, and he at last gave one of the 
promised Bibles. Mary placed the Bible 
in her bag, and bade good-by to the 
good Mr. Charles, feeling grateful to him 
for letting her have what she considered 
the greatest of treasures. Her visit to 
Mr. Charles left a lasting impression on 
both. Often afterward did Mr. Charles 
refer to that touching incident to convince 
his English friends of the intense crav- 
ing of the Welsh nation for the Word of 
Life. In December, 1802, Mr. Charles 
laid before the Committee of the Relig- 
ious Tract Society the pressing needs of 
his country, and related the story of 
Mary Jones. The story awakened sym- 
pathy in every breast, and it was then 
resolved not only to have a Bible Society 
for Wales, but for the whole world. 

‘‘Mary Jones’ Bible is now in the libra- 
ry of the British and Foreiga Bible So- 
ciety, andon her tomb at Bryncrwg is 
an inscription stating that her journey to 
Bala in 1802 led to the establishment of 
the British and Foreign Bible Society.’’ 


General Scott at Chess. 


The General was fond of the game of 
chess, at which he was fairly skillful. I 
often played with him, and 1 think my 
game stood to his as about two to five; 
nevertheless, he beat me as often as four 
times in five. Whenever, by chance or 
skill, 1 gained a threatening position, he 
became irritable, and if I did not move 
quickly he would angrily ejaculate, 
‘‘Have you moved?” One day we were 
playing in the parlor of the hotel at 
West Point, and Mr. Ogden Hoffman 
was looking on. In the process of that 
game, which I won, my chief was un- 
commonly tart. I took my time, and 
while I was considering a critical posi- 
tion he reached out his hand and took 
up a periodical and opened it to an ar- 
ticle on geology. ‘‘Do you think,’’ said 
he to Mr. Hoffman, ‘‘that I shall be able 
to master this subject before the young 
gentleman gets ready to move?” After 
we had seperated Mr. Hoffmancame to 
console me for what I might think was 
rudeness on the part of my chief. ‘* What 
did the general say?”’ said 1; ‘‘being ab- 
sorbed by my game and determined to 
beat him, I paid no attention to his re- 
marks; but if there had been a hostile 
tone in his voice, I should have detected 
it at once. That’s the General’s man- 
ner when he is impatient, and it never 
hurts me.” 

If the General beat me easily, it was 
not so with bis brother-in-law, Mayo, 
whose game was much the strongest of the 
three. The two brothers-in-law agreed 
remarkably well, considering that they 
differed essentially in most particulars. 
Mayo came frequently to play chess, and 
was able to beat us both if he choose to 
do 80. Occasionally the General won a 
party, and that encouraged him to con- 
clude that those he lost were accidents. 
One day their game was close, and they 
prolonged it over an hour. In the midst 
of it the General left his chair to spit in 
the fire—he then had the habit of chew- 
ing tobacco. Finally the game ended in 
favor Mr. Mayo, and the General arose 
from his chair and took three or four 
turns up and down the room in silence. 
Then he came near me, lifted up his 
spectacles, and said: ‘‘Young gentle- 
man! do you know why I lost that 
game?’’ sir,” said I. ‘*It was be- 
cause [ got up to spit.’’—General E. D. 
Keyes in Fifty Years’ Observation. 


God’s Estimate of sin. 


If we would have a just sense of the 
awful reality of the government of God, 
his wrath against sin and the true char- 
}acter of his holiness, we must gaze at 
the cross; we must hearken to that bit- 
ter cry which issued from the heart of 
the Son of God, and broke through the 
dark shadows of Calvary, ‘‘My God, my 
God, why hast thou forsaken me?” Nev- 
er had such a question been asked be- 
fore, never has sucha question been ask- 
ed since, and never shall,never can, such 
a question be asked again. Whether we 
consider the one who asked it, the one of 
whom it was asked, or the answer, we 
must see that the question stands abso- 
lutely alone in the annals of eternity. 
The cross is the measure of God’s hatred 
of ain, as it is the measure of his love to 
the sinner. Itis the imperishable founda- 
tion of the throne of grace, the divinely 
righteous ground on which God can par- 
don our sins and constitute us perfectly 
righteous in a risen and glorified Christ. 


—C. H. Macintosh 


Carlyle on Sartor Resartus. 


One day the talk fell upon his books. 
‘*Poor old Sartor!” hesaid. ‘‘It’s a book 
in which I take little satisfaction; really a 
book worth very little as a work’of art, 
a fragmentary, disjointed, vehement pro- 
duction. It was written when! was 
livin’ at Craigenputtock, one o’ the soli- 
tariest places on the face o’ the earth; a 
wild moor-land place where one might 
lead a wholesome, simple life, and might 
labor without interruption, and be not al- 
together without peace such as London 
cannot give. We were quite alone, and 
there is much that is beautiful and pre- 
cious in them as I look back on those 
days.” He went on to tell of the diffi- 
culties he had in getting the book publish- 
ed, of which an account has since been 
given in his Life, and of the lack of fav- 
or with which it was at first received; 
and then he egaid, ‘‘But it’s been so with 
all my books. I’ve had little satisfaction 
or encouragement in the doin’ of them, 
and the most satisfaction I can get out of 
them now is the sense of having should- 
ered a heavy burden o’ work, an’ not 
flinched under it. I’ve had but one thing 
to say from the beginnin’ to end o’ them, 
and that was, that there’s no other reli- 
ance for this world or any other but just 
the Truth, and that if men did not want 
to be damned to all eternity they had 
best give up lyin’, and all kinds o’ false- 
hood; that the world was-gone already 
through lyin’ and that there’s no hope for 
it save just so far as men find out and 
believe the Truth, and match their lives 
to it. But on the whole the world has 
gone on lyin’ worse than ever! [A laugh. | 
It is not a very pleasing retrospect—those 
books o’ mine—of a long life; a beggarly 
account of empty boxes.” —Charles Eliot 
Norton, in Princeton Review. 


Morayian Customs. 


The Moravians have settlements, not 
only in Germany, but also in England, 
Switzerland and America. They hold 
nearly all the doctrines of Luther. Their 
largest settlement, called Herrnhut, is 
in Saxony, and the Moravians, in many 
parts of Germany bear the name of Herrn- 
huter. In each community, there are 
two houses set apart—one for the unmar- 
ried men, called the ‘‘Brother’s house,” 
and the other for all the unmarried sis- 
ters or widows who wish to enter them. 

The Moravians cannot marry without 
the consent of the elders of their church, 
and in some cases the bridegroom has 
been chosen for the bride. They seldom 
marry outside the community, and their 
engagements are nearly as solemn as the 
marriage. The weddirgs are very sim- 
ple, the sister wearing but a black dress 
witha white lace handkerchief and her 
pretty cap with its pale pink ribbon, 
which is changed afterwards for a pale 
blue ribbon when the ceremony is _finish- 
ed. There are always two rings at a 
wedding in Germany, as there a married 
man always wears one, which he receives 
from his bride in exchange for his. 

The Moravians wear no crape nor 
mourning for their dead, and they speak 
of them as blessed, and of dead as “‘go- 
ing home.” ‘They call the graveyard 
‘*God’s acre,’’ and they take the great- 
est care of their graves. But there is 
also the division, as in the church, for 
the men are buried on one side of the 
cemetery and the women on the other. 

The Moravians are well educated, and 
the poorer brethren amongst them enjoy 
the same privileges in their excellent 
schools as do the richer brethren. Life 
amongst the ‘‘United Brethren” is sim- 
ple and unartificial, love to God and man 
being their first principle; and many who 


hearts a loving memory of their goodness 
and of the pretty little village of Neudie- 
tendorf.—S. le Poer Trench, in the 


Quiver for July. 


- 


Not a Home for All Mankind. 


Those who affect to believe the terri- 
tory of the United States sufficient in 


all mankind, and stretch forth their arms 
in generous welcome to all sorts of peo- 
ple, have probably never thought much | 
of the future of their country, nor consid- 
ered well the interests of posterity. Sup- 
pose all immigration should now be stop- 
ped, how long a time would elapse until 
the United States should be by natural 
increase alone as densely populated as 
any European State? Malthus cited 
the United States as an example in which 
the natural increase of the human race is 
in a geometrical ratic, fixing twenty-five 
years as the term in which the population 
doubles itself. Macaulay approves this 
estimate. Adam Smith wrote that ‘‘in 
North America it has been found that 
the population doubles in twenty, or five- 
and-twenty years.’’ The general esti- 
mate by those who have given the subject 
attention, is that a healthy, vigorous popu- 
lation will, under favorable conditions as 
to food, clothing and space, double itself 
by natural increase every twenty-five 
years. Our census returns do not prob- 
ably prove the exact correctness of this 
statement, if applied to the United States, 
but the estimate is not far outof the 
way. ‘Taking, then, thirty years as the 
term in which the population of this 
country would double, without the aid 
of immigration, we should have in sixty 
years, 180,000,000 people. Permitting 
immigration, and limititg it to European 
peoples alone, we shoald have unques- 
tionably that number in sixty years—per- 
haps in fifty years. Supposing the ter- 
ritorial area of the United States to re- 
main the same as it now is, long before 
the second centennial year the question 


of subsistence will have become the. 
‘*burning question of the time.”— - 
land Monthly. 


A clergyman once said : ‘‘When I come 
to die, [ shall have my greatest grief and 
greatest joy; my greatest grief that I 
have done 80 little for my Lord Jesus, and 


| 


/done so much for me.”’ 


have lived among them, bear in their } 


my greatest joy that my Lord Jesus has 


extent and fertility to afford a home for |. 
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the CURE +or 
CHOLERA 
Cholera-Morbus, Jiarrhoe 
evilery Svwnmer Con- 


RUBBER HOSE 


Garden Hose 
OF ALL GRADES AND SIZES. 
The Very Cheapest and Very Best 
THE CELEBRATED 
MALTESE CROSS HOSE 


For GARDEN pu and FIRE 
DEPARTMENTS. 


Manufactured and for sale by the 


Gutta Percha & Rubber Mfg. Co. 


JAS. F. HOUGH, Manager. 


15 First St., near Market Street, San Francisco 
july13-tf 


BOOKS. 


FINE ART GIFT BOOKS, 
MISCELLANEOUS AND 
STANDARD BOOKS, 


BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED 


JUVENILE BOOKS, 


BOOKS FOR REFERENCE, 
BOOKS FOR PLEASURE, 
BOOKS FOR TEACHERS, 
BOOKS FOR STUDENTS. 


STATIONERY 


BLANK BOOKS, 
COMMERCIAL PAPERS, 
LADIES’ NOTE PAPERS, 
PLAIN AND ORNAMENTAL. 


Marcus Wood & Co.’s Celebrated Royal 
Irish Linen Papers Constantly 
on Hand. 


Specialty made of Wedding and Visiting 
Cards, and the Artistic Designing, Engravin 
and Illuminating of Monograms, Orests 
Arms, 

Birthday Oards always in stock. 


C. BEACH, 


107 Montgomery Street, 
Opposite the Occidental, 


P-d381 


SAN FRANCISCO 
CORDAGE FACTOR 
Manila Rope, sizes) 

‘Tarred Manila Rope, 


Hay Rope, 
Whale Line. Ete. 


TuBBS & Co., 
No. 6/!f and 613 Front Street. 


O03” Facrory at THe PorrEro. 


C. HERRMANN & CO. 


Importers and Manufacturers of 


HATS & CAPS 


932-336 KEARNY STREET, 


Ber. & Pove - San FRANCISCO 


LARGEST STOCK ON THIS COAST 
TO CHOOSE FROM. 


THE FINEST HATS AT THE LOWES? 
PRICES 


O03” Branch Store, ‘‘The Colonnade,”’ at 
1212-1214 Market St., above Taylor. 


ALEX. FLOOD, 


Carpenter and Builder. 


OFFICE AND STORE FITTING. 


Jobbing Promptly Attended to. 
80 GEARY ST., SAN FRANOISOO, OAL. 
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the wind 


Goods, Hose, Lawn Mowers, etc. SEND FOR 


care of itself in the sever- 
est gale—being so arrang 


wind increases its speed. 
The material used in ts 
construction and the qual- 
ity of workmanship being 


of its machinery making 
it almost impossible to 
get out of order; therefore 
when once erected no fur- 
ther expense is attached to 
it. The ease with which 
it runs—starting at the 
least perceptible breeze, 
and never stopping unless 


It is an ornament to any | 
running smoothly STAR FORCE PUMP 


without noise. 


0S” Suction and Force Pumps for hand, windmill or 
sizes and styles, of iron and brass, adapted to every conceivable use. In addition to pumps and 
windmills, we carry the largest and most complete stock of pi 


ALTHOUSE WIND-MILLS AND 


Are warranted to be perfectly self-regulatmg. and not to blow 
down in the most severe gale, | 
Its chief 


ta of merit 
ability to take 


no increase of 


The simplicity 


ceases to blow. 


wer use, of which we make several 


of all eines, Pise Fittings. Brose 
NEW CATALOGUE, No.1. 


WOODIN & LITTLE. 509 & 511 Market St., S. F., Cal. 


Will 


10 cans Wise’s axle grease. 
20 papers Olimax wash powder. 
1 5-gal. keg of pickles. 
7 ths Father’s Delight Coffee. 
8 Ibs common roast coffee. 
8 tbs best green coffee. 
8 Ibs cooking butter. 
4 $1 bottles Jay-Eye-See. 
5 gross tin loo-e matches. 
6 packages table meals. 
25 Ibs assorted nails. 
30 new jelly glasses. 
6 bottles assorted pickles. 
12 bottles catsup and sauce. 
18 Ibs choice Carolina rice. 
24 —- shoe and stove polish. 
12 Bottles ladies’ shoe dressing. 
20 Ibs gloss starch. | 
14 papers cornstarch. 
20 tbs laundry soap. 
25 bars white borax soap. 
20 long bars toilet soap. 
86 cakes toilet soap. 
1 good handled ax. 
1 family meat saw and hatchet. 
10 cans assorted jams. 
8 tbs fine mixed candy. 
6 large bottles horseradish. 
16 ths. best German lintels. 
5 cans lemon or orange sugar. 


ONE LITTLE DOLLAR 


Buy Either 


40 Ibs popcorn. 
120 tbs table salt. 
16 Ibs choice bird-seed. 
1 large box stationery. 
5 Ibs tea, black or green. 
20 flour sieves, wood rim. 
40 dozen clothes pins. 
16 boxes toothpicks. 
5 Ibs cayenne pepper. 
4 tbs egg food. 
40 pot scrubs. 
6 cans table fruit. 
10 cans best pie fruit. 
8 cans No. 2 table fruit. 
6 cans Eagle milk. 
10 cans sugar corn. 
8 cans Yankee baked beans. 
6 2-ib cans Standard oysters: 
11 1-15 cans Standard oysters. 
% case Soda crackers. 
_ 14 cans concentrated lye. 
8 ibs borax in bulk. 
50 tbs best English soda. 
80 Ibs sun dried apples. 
20 Ibs dried peaches. 
Ibs dried grapes. 
* 60 ts dried pears, fair quality. 
14 ibs German 
12 tbs new cream cheese, 


Send your orders now, and for all future time, to the best and cheapest place on the Coast, 


SMITH’S CASH STORE, 


q San Francisco 


and Clay St, - 


now sold under the same of Searby’s 


PEARL SOAP “EXTRA” 
Is sold at One Dollar a box. 
The Soaps 


Soaps 
good lather. 3. They last well. 4.T hey are 


Searby’s Pearl Soap, 


FOR FAMILY USE, 


Has been made in order to supply a Toilet soap as pure as the best White Castile, but having an 
agreeable perfume, giving a better lather, and not requiring so much rubbing. It has given such 
universal satisfaction that a demand has arisen for the Soap more highly scented, and this ig 


“PEARL SOAP EXTRA.” 


THE...... 
“PAMILY STYLE” 


are all alike—the Perfumes alone are different. 
, ag they combine all the following characteristics: 


most delicate skin, butjleave it soft and natural. 


Is sold at Fifty Cents a box. 


These are exceptionally fine 
1. They are pure. 2. They yield a 
richly perfumed. 5. They do not injure the 


859 Market St., San Francisco. 


W. M. SHEARBY, 


FAMILY DRUGGIST. 


When in 


Sunday-school 
757 Market Street, 


NEW MUSIC BOOKS, 


Want of 


Supply Depot, 


San Francisco, Cal. 


Geo. C. McConnell, Depositary. 


Am. Tract Society. 


*Only to the Trade. 


A Marvel of Purity and Excellence. One cent per 
pound on Coffee and two cents per pound on Tea goes 

. teosupport the Kindergartens. Sample pound of each 
by mail prepaid for $1. LITTLE KINDERGARTEN GO., S. F., CAL. 


KINDERGARTEN TEA... 


COFFEE 


*JONES & OO....... ccc 121 Market os 
Merced, Oal. 
We ©. L. ORANDELL.... .... Olema, Marin Oounty, ‘ 


And grocers and dealers generally throughout'the Pacific Coast. 


COMMERCIAL 


Insurance Company 
OF CALIFORNIA, 


OFFICE, 
489 CALIFORNIA STREET 
(Safe Depesit Building. 


San Franoirscoo. 


CAPITAL FULLY PAID....... $200,000 00 
TOTAL ASSETS, DEC. 31 1885. $456,840 71 
LOSSES PAID SINCE ORGAN- 


CHAS. A. LATON JOHN H. WISE, 
Secretary. President. 


Watches. Cleaned, $1.00 


Glasses, 10 cts. 


. All work guaranteed. 
y Ww. A. HAMMOND, 
No. ¢ Sixth Street. 


‘Ketablished in 8. F. for Fifteen Years 


Oommission, Wholesale and Retail 
Dealers in 


HAY 


AT OLD STAND, 


1912 MARKET STREET. 
San Francisco, 


The GREAT 


_CHKURCH LIGHT 


FRINK’S Patent fos 
Gas Oil, give the. most powe 
softest cheapest known 
for Churches, Stores, ‘Show indo 
Banks, Theatres, De , Cac. 
Send size of 


discount to churches and the trade, 


Established 1857. 
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THE PAciFic: SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


WeDNespay, JuLy 28, 1886, 


SAN FRANCIS. 


News Items. 


General Sherman was warmly welcom- 
ed by the Legislature now insegsion, Ju- 
ly 22d. 


Mwanga, the African king who mur- 
dered Bishop Hannington, has since burn- 
ed a native Christian convert alive. 


The New York police last year arrest- 
ed for drunkennegs 2,248 boys and 1,056 
girls, all under fourteen years of age. 

Some people may envy Bishop Taylor 
his African experiences, as he writes that 
he has seen no mosquitoes in Liberia, and 
only two flies! 

Improvements have been made in the 
use of the electric light in mines, so that 
now if there is any fire-damp there, it is 
immediately detected. | 


One man in every 5,000 in England 
takes a college course; in Scotland, one 
in 615; in Germany, one in 213; in the 
United States, one in 2,000. 


The Colorado Midland Railroad Com- 
pany has jast let contracts for grading its 
road-bed from Colorado Springs west- 
ward to Platte river, near Florissant 
river. 

There are 160 native young men from 
India and Ceylon in England, 58 from 
Bengal, and 54 from Bombay, more than 
half of whom are studying law and 
medicine. 


Professor Dodge of the National Agri- 
cultural Department estimates the losses 
in spring and wioter wheat during June 
from drought and other causes at 11,000,- 
000 bushels. 


Dr. Murray Mitchell of England re- 
cently expressed the thought that by the 
end of this century no foreign mission- 
aries would be needed to carry on the 
work in Japan. . 


The growth of New York city is indi- 
cated by the fact that its assessed valua- 
tion of real and personal estate for 1886 
is $1,420,968,286, an increase over 
1885 of $49,851,283. 


It is estimated that there are at least 
400,000 Swedes and Norwegians in the 
Northwestern States. Minnesota has 
the largest portion, about 125,000, most 
of whom are Norwegians. 


One secret of Mr. Gladstone’s vigorous 
old age is his determination not to be de- 
prived of his regular rest. He says that 
he has never had a sleepless night on ac- 
count of political excitement. 


The Goverment of France in May 
asked for a loan of £20,000,000, at 3 
per cent., from its people, and the appli- 
cations for it from the thrifty peasantry 
and the tradesmen amounted to £400,- 
000,000. 


Portland, Me., has had a tbree-days’ 
celebration of its centennial as a city, be- 
ginning July 4th, which day is not only the 
anniversary of its incorporation, but also 
of ita narrow escape from destruction by 
fire in 1866. 


Eight thousand delegate: were gather- 
ed at Topeka, Kan., for the National 
Educational Association’s convention. 
It was found necessary to erect 200 tents 
in Capitol square, it being impossible to 
lodge all the visitors in hotels and pri- 
vate houses. 


The venerable Rev. Dr. Mark Hopkins, 
in his address at the recent commence- 
ment of Williams College, with which he 
has been connected for 56 years, said 
that it had graduated in that time 1,726 
students, all but 31 of whom had been 
taught by him. | 

Buddhism in Burmah had a deadly 
blow in the overthrow of the native Gov- 
ernment. Its supporters have petitioned 
the Evglish Government to appoint the 
Buddhist pope, and, of course, to sup- 
port him, but the Viceroy has informed 
them that it is impossible. 

At the late 250th anniversary of the 
founding of Providence, about 1,500 of 
the deecendants of Roger Williams gath- 
ered in Memorial Hall of Brown Uni- 
versity. A Roger Williams Memorial 
Chapel for the university, to cost $75,000, 
will be a probable outcome. 


Mr. W. H. McKinney, a full-blooded 
Choctaw, a graduate of Roanoke Ool- 
lege and of the last class of Yale Theo- 
logical Seminary, where his thesis was a 
translation of Malachi into Choctaw, is 
to assist Rev. John Edwards, a mission- 
ary among those Indians, in translating 
the Psalms into their language. 


The largest of our Theological Semi- 
nary libraries is that of Union, New York, 
which has 50,000 volumes; Woodstock, 
Md., Roman Catholic, has 47,000 vol- 
umes; Princeton, Presbyterian, 46,000; 
Andover, Congregationalist, 43,000; New 
Brunewick, Reformed, 37,000; and Mor- 
gan Park, Baptist, 32,000. 


Last Monday the Board of Supervis- 
‘ors in this city instructed the Board of 
Health to see that the law abating nui- 
gances in Chinatown is enforced at once. 
This is right, and should be followed up. 
Nasty show places have been kept there 
for years. Guides to them have been 
furnished at the City Hall. Visitors have 
been taken to them at all hours of the 
night. Chinese in their dens have been 
poked up, and have made no resistance; 
indeed, it has looked as _ though 
they shared the fees with the guides. 
And the authorities have let this 
most shameful abuse go on, apparently 
with the intention thus to intensify 
the feeling against these foreigners. 
Shame on our city officials for allowing 
this thing to goon so long! The Chinese 
Consul has protested against it; others 
have done it. We have never seen these 
places, and have always told our East- 
ern friends proposing to visit them, under 
the conduct of police guides, that it was 
shameful in the extreme to allow such 
places to exist, and far more shameful to 
the city authorities than to the Chinese. 


Sunday-School Lesson for August 8th. | and times, of every soul, is to see and 


John xii: 20-36. 


BY REV. T. D. MURPHY OF SAN BUENAVEN- 
TURA. 


Thus far in the holy week we have 
had the supper at Bethany, the palm en- 
try into Jeruealem, Jesus teaching in the 
temple, his denunciation of the Scribes 
and Pharisees as a generation of vipers, 
hie taking leave of the hostile portion of 
the people. ‘*Yeshall not see me hence- 
forth until ye shall say, Blessed is he 
that cometh in the name of the Lord.” 
(Matt. xxiii: 39.) His last words as he 
leaves the temple, previous to the arrest 
in the Garden, are to the Gentiles, and our 
lesson begins with the outside world com- 
ing to seek him. 

COMMENTS. 


Certain Greeks — Proselytes of the 
gate; ‘‘thy stranger within thy gates” 
(Ex. xx: 10.); half Jews or Judaizing pa- 
gans; not full pagans, for they ‘‘came up 
to worship.” They were God-fearing 
Greeks who had come into the mono- 
theism of the Jews; worshiped one God 
and partook of the Messianic hope of the 
Jews. These men from out the nations 
came to Jesus at the end of his life as the 
magi had come from the East in the be- 
ginning, but they came to his cross while 
those came to his cradle. Forerunners 
of the Gentiles—the Master’s last words 
in his public ministry are to the inquiring 
Greeks. 

Philip —The apostle, not the evangel- 
ist; a Galilean convert whom the Lord 
sought and ‘‘found.’’ His name is 
Greek, and means fond of horses. The 
Greeks may have known Philip, and 
hence asked to be introduced by him to 
the Lord. They were doubtless in the 
court of the Gentiles, and were led to 
him, or Jesus came to them in the outer 
court. 

Telleth Andrew — The master had 
talked with Gentiles before; but Philip 
hesitated about opening the way for these 
Hellenists, as Peter afterwards did with 
the Centurion. (Acts x: 28.) 

The hour is come—The hour of de- 
cision as to the open way for all nations 
through his death. The world begins to 
come to him. He is to be glorified by 
the coming of all nations. The sacri- 
ficial hour approaches when the Jews 
shall slay him, and, by that very means, 
open the way for the Gentiles. 

Fall into the ground and die—A fun- 
damental truth, a universal law, a law 
of life as well as death; the covering of 
the grain dies, but the germ of life re- 
maina to come forth renewed. Death is 
only seeming; ‘‘it bringeth forth much 
fruit.”’ The truitfuloess of Christ’s death 
is seen in the progress of Christianity. 


He that loveth his life loseth it —False 
love of life. False self love must be 
sacrificed that the true life, life in God, 
be gained. Man must make a sacrifice 
of himself—surrender to God in order to 
have the life everlasting. 

Follow me—If any one profess to be 
my servant, let bis life correspond with 
his profession. Follow my teachings and 
my example. 

Now is my soul troubled—The mental 
self-sacrifice of Jesus iv the temple, as 
the sacrifice of body afterward on Cal- 
vary; soul crucifixion; a foretoken of his 
soul-passion in Gethsemane. 

What shall 1 say?—Some put the in- 
terrogation point after ‘‘hour’’ at the end 
of the next clause. Mather like the 
prayer in the garden. (Luke xxii: 42.) 
Side by side with the assurance of vic- 
tory, the anguish of the conflict threaded 
the Master’s life. Divine life did not 
stifle or abolish human feeling. It is 
somehow written, ‘‘A line of suffering 
runs parallel with every line of glory.”’ 


There came a voice—God’s audible 
answer to the prayer. Voices from 
heaven were heard at other times. (See 
Dan. iv: 31; I Kings xix: 12.) At His 
baptism. (Matt. iii: 17; Acts ix: 7.) 

Glorified it and will glorify it—In 
the past and in His death, as well as in 
the fruit of His death in reclaiming the 
world unto God. That glorification is 
now going on from age to age, in heaven 
and on earth. 

Said that it had thundered—To the 
impenitent the gospel is thunder; to them 
who thirst for salvation, it is an angel; 
to him on whom salvation has been be- 
stowed, it is Jesus himself. To the sus- 
ceptible the words are intelligible. 

Came but for your sakes—The 
Greeks. The disciples, nor those who 
believed on him on account of the resur- 
rection of Lazarus, did not need this at- 
testation of Jesus. 

Now is the judgment of this world— 
The cross becomes the deciding point. 
By this a judicial decision is made. By 
passing judgment—7. e., condemnation— 
upon Christ, they pass judgment upon 
themselves. Judgment is passed upon 
the Jewish world, but also on the heath- 
en world. Satan, the Prince of this 
world, is being cast out from age to age, 
down to the final victory. 

Will draw all men unto myself— 
Botb Jews and Gentiles; will attract not 
one race, but all nations. Chriet draws 
all, but many resist that drawing; a mor- 
al attraction, not a compulsion; the cross, 
the self-sacrifice of Christ, the power 
which draws men to God. 

The multitude —Not Greeks only, but 
Jews also. Say we have understood 
that the Messiah’s kingdom is to be an 
everlasting kingdom, and the declaration 
that the Son of Man is to be crucified we 
do not understand. Who is this Son of 
ay who represents himself as the Mes- 
siab. 

Yet a little while is the light with you 
—The tender farewell words of Jesus; 
words of warning that their day of grace 
was passing. These words were to the 
believing portion of the people in the 
evening of his public ministry. He only 
appears again as a prisoner. 

SUGGESTIONS. 


1. The Gentile nations are all to come 
at last to Christ. | 
2. The highest desire of all nations 


know Jesus. 
3. The way to see Christ is often by 


| means of his friends, 


4. The hour of sorrow is often the 
hour of glorification. 

5. No better remedy for suffering than 
prayer. 

6. Follow Christ by imitating him. 
Do what he does, bear what he bears, 
love what he loves. 


“Strabismus on the Chinese Question. ” 


Epitors Paorric: If I suffer from stra- 
 bismus, as ‘‘ Americanus” alleges in Tue 
Paciric of July 14th, I beg him to use a 
more effective cure than the puncture of 
the editor of the Bulletin. That paper has 
had ‘‘anti-coolie on the brain’’ so long 
that a good while ago the disease assum- 
ed the form of “softening,” and now 
there are grave fears that the result will 
be total blindness. ‘‘Loose sentimental- 
ists’! -No, sir! An ‘‘old abolitionist,” 
whose lifelong schooling was only anti- 
slavery, and who hated nothing worse 
than oppression, | am not willing now to 
sit at the feet of every aspirant who 
wishes me to accept him as a Gamaliel. 
Excuse me that I am not more docile. 
And I have only a word in reply to 
“Americanus,’’ probably only an alias 

Slavery is involuntary — servitude. 
American slavery was involuntary servi- 
tude by those who were bought and sold 
and held as property, and in all respects 
subject to the will of their masters. In 
Chioa there is no such slavery, unless it 


/be that of women held as prostitutes. 


The statement of the Bulletin that ‘‘slav- 
ery does exist in all forms in China” is 
positively untrue. In California there 
are no coolies, or, if any, they are volun- 
tary. Chinese laborers all come, and still 
come back, voluntarily. They work for 
their employers only on voluntary con- 
tract, and for stipulated wages, all which 
the Bulletin knows. 

‘‘The coolies are purchased.’’ No! 
The laborers all made a voluntary con- 
tract, and all fulfill their contract volun- 
tarily; and both for the promised pay. In 
this there is nv element of slavery. It is 
all just and right. Besides, it is only 
what hundreds of thousands in the Unit- 
ed States, or millions in all free lands, 
are doing all the time, and no one to find 
fault. 

The Bulletin. knows that there are no 
slaves, no slaveholders, on this Coast. It 
knows that, if there were, the friends of 
freedom would soon ‘‘rid them out of the 
hand of the wicked,” for, since the 
amendment of the United States Consti- 
tution after the war, no man can be held 
as a slave. If ‘‘Americanus’” believes 
that coolie slavery exists in California, 
and if he hates oppression, why does he 
not make an effort to set free the captives? 
But he knows that the words of the Bul- 
letin are only bosh. To sach subterfuges 
are men driven whose cause is bad. For 
himself, the writer does not wish the 
Chinese to come to California. We have 
had nothing to do io bringing them hith- 
er. Probably it would be better for them 
to remain at home. Probably this coun- 
try might be better without them. But 
this is not the question in dispute. But 
we do hold and teach that, if they choose 
to come, whether as students or merchants 
or laborers, they have the natural right to 
do so.. They, not we, are to be the 
judges. If I lived in China, knowing 
what I do, I would wish to leave it and 
fiad a better home in the United States. 
Shall I not love my neighbor as myself? 
Governed by the Golden Rule, I cannot 
object to the poor of China coming to my 
country to procure money or food for 
themselves or for poor parents. And, as 
the law of God is our rule of life, we are 
under the highest obligations to give to 
the strangers in our land all the natural 
rights of the native-born. ‘‘Ye shall 
have one manner of law, as well for the 
stranger as for one of your own country.” 

And here comes in my reply to the 
Bulletin—that, as an anti-slavery man, 
jam ‘‘in the wrong box.” No. Ido 
not favor slavery anywhere, but I hate 
the injastice done to men who have not 
forfeited their right to life, liberty and 
the pursuit of happiness. I used to spit 
upon the fugitive slave law—and the 
United States Constitution then was not 
much better—when it drove men io pur- 
suit of freedom back into bondage. How 
can I now favor a law which deprives in- 
noceot and industrious men of their right 
to remunerative labor wherever they can 
lawfully find it? I do not bring the 
Chinese hither; but, if they wish to come 
for lawful purposes, such as to find em- 
ployment that will give them bread or 
money, I say that a law that prevents 
them from coming is oppressive, and little 
better than the old fugitive slave law. 
I was an abolitionist before the Bulletin 


slave clause of the United States Consti- 
tution when ‘‘Americanus” was swearing 
to obey it. And now, when they charge 
me with inconsistency when I plead for 
the poor and wronged Chinese laborers 
in California, asking for them only equal 
rights—asking only that we permit them 
to exercise their natural rights when they 
wrong no one—I hurl back the false ac- 
cusation into their faces. They are the 
enemies of freedom. I am still the friend 
of the poor and the oppressed, and I have 
no fear that, by doing right and securing 
freedom to all, we can ever introduce 
slavery into California. 

‘‘Americanus’”’ or the Bulletin says: 
**We have been allowing cognate races 
to settle in this country, but we have 
been sifting them of criminals, paupers 
and idiots, or insane persons. We have 
given further evidence of selection by ex- 
cluding the Chinese.” But he is not a 
novice. He knows that we do not ex- 
clude the Chinese because they are crim- 
inals or paupers or idiots or insane, but 
only because they are laborers—cheap 
laborers. The restriction law expressly 
mentions laborers, and only laborers. | 

This whole last paragraph in your arti- 


cle, copied from the Bulletin and in- 


| permit it. 


con lagéncy. 
was born, and I despised the fugitive | 


dorsed by ‘‘Americanus,” who thinks it 
‘‘effectually punctares ‘N. R. J.,’” is 
only a trite rehash of what that paper has 
been saying since its puerility, until it is 
now dying in senility. Yet, perhaps, 
with your perm‘esion, I may, next week, 
expose the fallacies in that last paragraph. 
And, perbaps, the editor may not have 
forgotten that, when I asked leave to use 
a column of bis paper in defense of the 
truth on this same question, he would not 
I still believe in a free press, 
as well asin free men. I wish I could 
convert both the Bulletin and ‘‘ Ameri- 
canus’ to my creed. N. R. J. 


The A. M. A. Debt. 


The readers of THE Pacrrio generally 
do not need to be informed as to the vast 
importance of the work of the American 
Missionary Association among the Indi- 
ans, the Chinese on this Coast, and es- 
pecially among tne six and a half million 
of colored people at the South. By the 
blessing of God upon its labors among the 
Negroes, the sphere of its usefulness is 
constantly increasing; but, unfortunately, 
it closed its last year encumbered with a 
debt of $30,000, and Secretary Powell 
writes that, unless that shall be lifted at 
once, the Association will be obliged to 
scale down ita appropriations all round, 
including the Chinese missions in the Pa- 
cific States. 

It has been proposed by a lady deeply 
interested in the operations of the Asso- 
ciation that the 300,000 female mem- 
bers of our churches should liquidate the 
debt by an average contribution of fen 
cents each. The First church in Oak- 
land, Dr. McLean’s, ia now raising its 
proportion, as are other churches in the 
East and West, and already a consider- 
able sum has come into the treasury from 
this source. Will not our chirebes in 
this State co-operate in the plan? If 
some lady in each will move in the mat- 
ter, it can be done, and the collection 
may be sent to Rev. W. OC. Pond, 436 
Bartlett street, San Francisco, An 
average of that little sum from each 
woman in our churches will relieve this 
noble Society, and it will begin its new 
year this fall with new courage and en- 
larged plans. There are now 112 Con- 
gregational churches organized by its la- 
borers, 119 missionaries (including 89 
pastors), over 10,000 Sunday-school 
scholars, 6 chartered colleges, 14 nor- 
mal schools, 36 common schools, and 
nearly 9,000 pupils, 36 theological stu- 
dents, 67 law and 814 normal preparing 
to teach. 

The Negro problem is by no means set- 
tled; and, unless this race shall be edu- 
cated and evangelized; there is a fearful 
proapect of future trouble to our country, 
and, possibly, a terrific race conflict. 
The Negroes are increasing far more rap- 
idly than the whites. J.C 

Oakland. 


National W. C, T. U. 


CALL FOR THE ANNUAL CONVENTION. 


To the Woman's Christian Temper- 
ance Unions of the Nation: Our An- 
nual Convention will be beld in Minneap- 
olis, Minv., beginning on Friday, Octo- 
ber 221, and continuing through the fol- 
lowing Tueeday. It will be preceded by 
public meetings on Sabbath, October 
17th, to be addressed by our chief 
speakers. The Local Committee on En- 
tertainment is already at work with such 
energy and skill as predicts preparations 
of unexcelled excellence for the transpor- 
tation and entertainment of delegates, 
and the convenience and attractiveness 
of the auditorium. Mrs. N. H. Win- 
chell} 10 State street, is Chairman of the 
W. C. T. U. Committee at Minneapolis, 
and Miss A. M. Henderson, 112 North 
Seventh street, Minneapolis, is Superin- 
tendent of railroad rates. Mrs. H. A. 
Hobart, President of the W. C. T. U. 
of Minnesota, assures us of a hearty 
welcome from every White Ribboner of 
Minneapolis. We believe the presence 
and sympathy of our brothers will great- 
ly cheer the hearts of all White Ribbon 
women. Let us come in the unity of 
the Spirit and the bond of peace. 

Frances E. Pres. 

_Mary A. Woopsripes, Ree. See’y. 

Evanston, Ill., June 7, 1886. 


The United States House of Repre- 
sentatives has passed the Morrison joint 
resolution requiring the disbursement of 
the Treasury surplus in excess of $100,- 
000,000 in the redemption of interest- 
bearing bonds. The vote was over three 
to one, the yeas being 209 and nays 65. 
Of the affirmative 59 were Republicans. 
The prospect is that the amount will be 
raised in the Senate. But why keep 
more than that amount on deposit in 
idleness. It ought to be sufficient for any 


PRICES CURRENT. 


SILVER—Bar Silver, per ounce, 1000 ne 


94c; Sterling bills on London, 4 
$4 86% to 4 87. 


COMMEROIAL 


Froun—Best brands of City Extra, $3.75 
to 420; Superfine, $2 75 to 3 00 

Waeat—$1 10 to 1 30 per ctl. 

Baruger— Feed, $1 00. 

Freep—Bran, $15.00 @ 15.50; ground. 
barley, $21 50 to 22 50; middlings, $16 to 17. 

Potators—50c to 90 per cwt. 

Frorr — Lemons, $2 50@4 per box for 
Cal.; Bananas, 1.75 to $2.55 @ bunch; 
Orangés, Cal., $3 35 to 350; Strawberries, 
$3 00 to 4 50 per chest; Raspberries, $6 0 
red 00 per chest; Apricots, 75c to $1 25 per 

x. 

VEGETABLES—Cabbage, 60 to 75c per ctl; 
Marrowfat Squash, $15 00 per ton; Turnips, 
a hs $100; Green Peas, $1 to 1 50 per 
Hay—$7.00 to 13.00 for all grades. Straw 
35 to 500 per bale. 

Oats---$1.17% to 1.35. 

Butrer—Choice, Cal. 19c to 20c. 

7 to 13c 

Eaos—12%% to 25c per doz. 

to 644 first quality; 4 to 4c for 
third. 

€ to 7 c per b. 

Mvutron—Wethers, 4% to5; Ewes,4to4% 

Porx-Live hogs, 3% to 3%c for grain fed; 
stock, 2% to 3c; dressed do, 54% to 6c for 
city, 54%4c for country. 


Vublishers’ Mepartment 


Entered at the Postoffice at San Francisco as 
second-class matter. 


Payment for THe Paciric, when sent by mail, 
should be made in Money Orders, Bank 
Checks, or Drafts. When neither of these 
can be procured, send the money in a regis- 
tered letter to Taz Paciric. All postmasters 
are required to register letters whenever re- 
quested to doso. 

Tue Paciric will be sent free for one year to 
any person sending the names of three new 
subscribers, with the money. 

The subscription Price of Taz Pactric is $2.50 
in advance—which includes the payment of 
the postage by us. 

The date against your name on the label of your 
paper shows to what time your subscription 
is paid. 

Any old subscriber sending the name of one new 
subscriber, with $2.50, can have his own pa- 
per another vear for $1.75. 

The courts have decided that all subscribers to 
newspapers are held responsible until arrear- 
ages are paid and their papers are ordered to 
be discontinued. 


THE PACIFIO CLUBBING LIST. 


We will send the Pacrric one year (price $2.- 
50 a year) to any new subscriber, or to any old 
subscriber renewing in advance, with any of 
the following publications, for the price named 
in the second column. The price in the first 
column is that of the publication named alone. 
Each column includes prepaid postage. After 
the receipt of the first copy of any publication, 
complaints, if necessary, should be sent to the 
office where it is printed. 


American Agriculturist........... $1.50 $3.50 
Christian at Work... ... 3.00 5.00 
Demorest’s Monthly Magazine..... 2.00 4.00 
Godey’s Lady’s Book............. 2.00 4.00 
Harper’s 4.00 5.75 

Scientific American............. . 8.20 56.00 
The Century Magazine............ 4.00 6.00 
The Independent.... ............. 8.00 5.00 
North American Review........... 5.00 6.30 
Congregationalist............ .... 8.00 65.15 
Littell’s Living Age.............. 8.00 9.50 
Illustrated Christian Weekly...... 2,50 5.00 


SAMUEL CARSON & CO., 
PUBLISHERS AND BOOKSELLERS, 


120 Sutter St., upstairs, have the largest stock 
of books to be found anywhere on the Pa- 
cific Coast. Books in every department of 
literature. They invite the attention of all 
book-buyers, and solicit correspondence from 
librarians of public and private libraries, and 
from the trade. Terms to the trade will 
always be the most liberal. Catalogues will 
be furnished on application. SPECIAL WHOLE- 
SALE AGENTS FOR THE OXFORD T¥FACHERS’ 
BLES. 


SUMMER BOARD 


At a fruit and dairy farm, five miles from the 
town of Watsonville, on the line of the Santa 
Cruz Railroad, and near the beach. Parties 
without children preferred. Terms moder- 
ate. Ample accommodations for teams. For 
further particulars, address, 
T. CowLEs, 
Watsonville, Cal. 


‘‘BEAUTIFUL CRAFTON.” 


This celebrated health retreat is near the 
base of San Bernardino mountain, 2,300 feet 
above sea level, an altitude most desirable for 


invalids. Terms are reasonable, table good; 
always plenty of milk and cream. Address 
M. H. Crafts, Lugonia P. O., Cal. tf 


St. Nicholas for August goes out-of-doors 
to seek congenial topics for its readers who 
are spending their vacation by the sea, 
among the mountains, or in country homes. 
‘*‘A Rocky Mountain Hermit,” by Alfred 
Terry Bacon, is a delightful account of a 
Robinson Crusoe summer spent among the 
birds, the beasts and the mountains of Wy- 
oming. Ripley Hitchcock, who wrote last 
month about ‘“Fly-fishing for Trout,” con- 
tributes, in ‘‘A Royal Fish,” a description of 
the methods and the joys of salmon-fishing. 
‘‘On the Willey-Brook Trestle” is an exciting 
vacation story of the White mountains, by 
Willis Boyd Allen. 


The August number of Harper’s Magazine 
is in every way a timely reminder of the 
midsummer season. Edmund Kirke con- 
tributes an entertaining article on ‘‘Detroit, 
the City of the Strait.’”’ In the second of 
his ‘‘Social Studies,” Dr. Richard T. Ely dis- 
cusses ‘‘The Economic Evils in American 
Railway Methods.’’ E. P. Roe, in Part VI 
of ‘‘The Home Acre,” gives some valuable 
information respecting the cultivation of the 
currant. 


All persons should have in their room one 
of those handsome Windsor bedsteads that 
the California Furniture Company have just 
received. They are the best folding beds in 
the world. They are handy, and make the 
most beautiful and ornamental piece of fur- 
niture you can have in a room. 


Those who admire rich and rare pieces of 
furniture should go to the California Furni- 
ture Company’s warerooms, Nos. 220 to 226 
Bush street, and ask to see that gorgeous 
bedroom set in San Domingo mahogany, ele- 
gantly carved in the old English pattern of 
acorns and leaves, with gold trimmings. 


Since ladies have been accustomed to use 
Glenn’s Sulphur Soap in their toilet their 
personal attractions have been multiplied, 
and it is seldom they are seen disfigured 
with blotches and pimples, or rough or coarse 
skins. Sold by druggists, grocers and fancy 
goods dealers. 

Glenn’s Sulphur Soap heals and beantifies, 25c. 

GermanCorn Remover ki!lsCorns, Bunions,26 

Hill’s Hair and Whisker Dye—Black & Brown, 5c. 

Pike’s Toothache Drops cure in 1 Minute, 25c. 


Among the handsome hall furniture to be 
seen at the sales-rooms of the California 
Furniture Company, Nos. 220 to 226 Bush 
street, are a variety of hall-tables in different 
woods, with umbrella and hat-racks and 
hanging glass attached. These are in ma- 
hogany, oak, cocobolo, etc. 


‘‘Where shall I buy a good hat?’’ ‘‘At 
Herrmann’s, 336 Kearny street,” is our 
ready reply. We wear his hats, and so do 
very many of our friends, and are satisfied. 
He has recently doubled the size of his store, 
which shows deserved prosperity, 


We recommend the house Carroll & Tilton, 
873 Market street, whose advertisement see 
in another column, to our friends for cloth- 


ing, etc. We have bought of them with en- 
tire satisfaction. Their prices are very rea- 
sonable. 


The colored-glass stones that are intro- 
duced into pieces of furniture is something 
new and attractive at the sales-rooms of the 
California Furniture Company, Nos. 220 to 
226 Bush street. Call in and ask to see 
them the first time you are down there. 


Rooms.—Persons desiring to rent desirable 
rooms in the best parts of San Francisco by 
the day, week or month, with or without 
board, at low rates, please call at office of, 
or send to, Pacirric. 


BAN FRANGISCO - - .- . 


In keeping with the season, the ‘‘Midsum- 
mer Holiday” Century is noticeable for richly 
illustrated articles and fiction. Mrs. Lucy 
M. Mitchell contributes a picturesque ac- 
count of the town, Castle and University of 
‘‘Heidelberg.” In the War series, ‘‘The 
Battle of Fredericksburg” gives scope for 
varied and stirring illustration. General 
James Longstreet contributes the title paper 
and the Confederate view. The Union as- 
saults upon the memorable stone wall are 
described by General Darius N. Couch, who 
was virtually in command on the field of 
“Sumner’s ‘Right Grand Division’”; Gen- 
eral William F. Smith writes anecdotally of 
the part taken by ‘‘Franklin’s ‘Left Grand 
Division,’” and his article contains several 
foot-notes by General W.B. Franklin. Gen- 
eral Rush C. Hawkins brings new facts to 
explain ‘‘Why Burnside Did Not Renew the 
Attack,”’ and Major J. Horace Lacy, then the 
owner of the famous mansion known as the 
‘‘Lacy House,” contributes severa! anecdotes 
of the Confederate commander, under the 
title, ‘‘Lee at Fredericksburg.” 


Thistleton’s illustrated Loyal Citizen, price 
10 cents, is sold at all news-stands. It 
should be read to be appreciated. Office, 
423 Washington street, San Francisco, Cal. 
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Wr Coast. 
iis 1000000,00. 


Supls $560,000.00. 


‘San Fran cisco, Cal. 
July Ist, 1886. 


Wee respectfully invite attention to the state. 
ment herewith presented, and begto say we are 
pleased with our achievements during the first 
half of the present year. 

At is gratifying to us, also, to state that the re- 
sults attained are satisfactory to our stockholders. 

We hope our success will receive the favorable 
regard of our patrons and friends whose busi- 
ness relations have conduced to enable us to make 
so commendable an exhibit as the following: 

ASSETS: 
Bank Premises,- - - - 150,000 00 
Other Real Estate,- - - - - 35,556 27 
Land Association, Gas an 

Bank Stocks, - - - - - - 31,304 65 
Loans and Discounts, - - 2,378,383 15 
Due from Banks, - - - - - 339.502 11 
Money on Hand, - - - - - 481,805 78 


$3,416,551 96 


Ke 
LIABILITIES: 
Capital, pet up. - - - 81,000,000 00 
Undivided Profits, - - 23.318 71 


Due Depositors, - - 1,741 973 35 


3,416,551 96 
While returning thanks to our friends for the 
very liberal patronage during the past, a contin- 
uance of their favors is respectfully requested. 
The regular semi-annual dividend has been de- 
clared and a balance of accumulation placed to 
account of undivided profits. 


R. H. McDONALD, President. 


Where to buy 


Oldest & Largest Music Store ov the Coas 


EVERY GRADE OF EXCELLENCE, FROM 
THE INCOMPARABLE 


That Leads the World, down to the small Bou- 
doir Piano, and each the 


BEST OF ITS GRADE. 


NO FANCY PRICES! 
EVERYTHING REDUCED TO BEDROCK 


Beautiful Boudoir Upright Piano, $250 
and $275. 


Either Cash or Installments. 


Each Piano on our list is selected for particu- 
lar merit, and every one the best of its class. 


DECKER BROS., The Artist’s Piano. 

IVERS & POND, Eighty in constant use in 
the New England Conservatory of Music. 

BEHR BROS , Patent Cylinder Top. 

THE FISCHER, The Old Favorite. 

STEINGRABER, And other German Pianos. 


We buy for cash, and ‘‘take our pick.” 
We can suit all purses and al] tastes. 

We warrant every instrument, backing it 
with a guarantee, if necessary, of $50,000. 
Particular attention given to orders by mail. 


KOHLER & CHASE, 
139 Post St., - San Francisco 


FOR. 


CHURCH and SABBATH.SCHOOL 


SUPPLIES, 


WESTMINSTER LESSON HELPS 
Illustrated Sabbath-School Papers 


Address orders to 


W. W. BRIER & SON, 
13 Sansome Street, 


CAL, 


DIVIDEND NOTICE. 
The German Savings and |oan Society. 


DIVIDEND NOTICE—THE GERMAN 
Savings and Loan Society—For the half year 
ending June 30, 1886, the Board of Directors of 
The German Savings and Loan Society has de- 
clared a div.dend at the rate of four a:-d thirty- 
two one-hundreths (4 32-100) per cent. per an- 
num on term deposits, aud three and sixty 
one-hundredths (3 60-1(0) per cent. per an- 
num on ordinary sits, payable on and af- 
ter the 1st day of July, 1886, By order. 

GEO. LETTE, Secretary, 


MEYERS & CoO. 


STOVES} varor. 
wooo.} RANGES. 
LAMPS 


IRON, AGATE, TIN. | 


UTENS 


The best cough medicine is Piso’s Cure for 
Consumption. Sold everywhere. 25c. 


863. Market Street, Opp. Baldwin Hotel. 
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